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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems; trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit into English Verse, 
with Mythological and Critical Notes. By 
the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, M.A. ‘&c. 
$vo. pp. 148. Oxford, 1835. Talboys. 

We rejoice to see a poet of Mr. Milman’s 
established reputation devoting his powers to 
a field so well deserving their exercise. He 
brings with him all necessary requisites —a 
name which communicates its own interest —a 
mastery of language peculiarly needful in a 
translator—and that love of his subject, without 
which nothing is ever effected. All early lite- 
rature amply repays investigation; how much 
more so that of India, which has been a mental 
Nile, originating and overflowing ; the source 
which has given fertility to many a distant 
and, but for such nourishment, barren shore! 
Song and science alike came from the East. 
There the sun rose, and there arose the mind. 
The more the early history of India is ex- 
amined, the more are we surprised to find the 
progress that had been made. It is a useful 
lesson, too, to know how much may be gained 
and yet lost. The human mind is a conqueror, 
and, like other conquerors, has an unstable 
dominion. 

The poems here translated belong to a very 
early period. War is less an element than 
usually belongs to the first material of poetry ; 
superstition and personal adventure make’ up 
the narrative. The sentiment, too, is of a more 
elevated order. The heroine belongs to the 
highest order of feminine refinement and de- 
votion. The story is briefly as follows :— Nala 
frees some swans that he had caught; and they 
in return fill the heart of the beautiful Da- 
mayanti with love by their praises of him. She 
prefers him in the assembly of gods and kings 
to them all. They marry; but Kali, envious 
of their felicity, watches an unguarded moment 
when Nala has neglected his ablutions. He 
prays with unwashed feet. Kali takes pos- 
session, and inspires him with an uncontrol- 
lable love of gambling ; till at last he and his 
wife wander destitute, with only one garment 
between them. In a transport of grief and 
remorse, he leaves her while sleeping. Their 

ips and dangers, till finally reunited, 
form the remainder of the poem. Mr. Milman 
has, and we think judiciously, chosen a new 
species of versification. It is the same measure 
as that in which Byron wrote his celebrated 

Farewell.” 


‘Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well; 
Fen, though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel.” 
Only, in the present instance, it is employed 
without rhyme. 
ma e shall now endeavour to select some of 
most characteristic passages. The king 
and princess, 


S Hearing $0 each other’s virtues—all unseen they ’gan to 


Then comes the incident of the swan:— 





** Nala, in his heart impatient—longer that deep love 


‘0 bear, 

To the grove, in secret, wandered—by the palace’ inmost 
court. 

There the swans he saw disporting—with their wings be- 
dropped with gold: 

Through the grove thus lightly moving—one of these 
bright birds he caught ; 

But the bird, in human language—thus the wondering 
king addressed ; 

* Slay me not, O gentle monarch !—I will do thee service 


So in Damayanti’s presence — will I praise Nishadha’s 


ing; 
Never after shall the maiden— think of mortal man but 
thee.’ 


Thus addressed, at once the monarch —let the bright- 
winged bird depart. 
Flew away the swans rejoicing—to Vidarbha straight they 
ew; 
To Vidarbha’s stately city ;—there, by Damayanti’s feet, 
Down with drooping plumes they settled — and she gazed 
upon the flock, 
eee at their forms so graceful— where amid her 
maids she sat. 
— began the damsels—all around to chase the 
irds ; 
Scattering flew the swans before them — all about the 
lovely grove. 
Lightly ran the nimble maidens,—every one her bird 


pursued ; 
But the swan that through the forest~gentle Damayanti 


Suddenly, in human language — spake to Damayanti 
us.” 

His words are filled with praises of Nala ; 
and— 

** Answered thus the wondering maiden—‘ Thus to Nala 
speak thou too.’” 

The Swayembara is then held :— 

*¢ The Swayembara. The $elf-election. The 
princesses in India enjoyed this singular pri- 
vilege. The festival was proclaimed, and from 
the assembled suitors the lady selected her 
future husband. The Swayembara is not 
among the eight kinds of marriages mentioned 
in the third book of Menu, as customary among 
the higher castes, in which the parents in ge- 
neral arrange such contracts. The provision 
in the ninth book (v. 90) appears to belong to 
the lower classes. ‘ Three years let a damsel 
wait, though she be marriageable; but after 
that term let her choose for herself a bride- 
groom of equal rank.’ In the ‘ Raghuvansa,’ 
a poem, varts of which the author of this trans- 
lation, if he could command leisure to make 
himself better acquainted with Sanscrit, would 
consider well worthy of being introduced to the 
English reader, there is a very remarkable and 
beautiful book, describing a Swayembara. This 
is likewise held at Vidarbha by the daughter of 
the king. The Mahabharat also describes the 
Swayembara of the Princess Draupadi. 

«*Came the day of happy omen—moonday meet, and 
moment apt; 

Bhima to the Swayembara— summoned all the lords of 

One and ail, upon the instant — rose th’ enamoured lords 


of earth, 
Suitors all to Damayanti—in their loving haste they 


came. 

They the court with golden columns— rich, and glit- 
tering portal-arch, 

Like the lions on the mountains—entered they the hall of 


state. 

There the lords of earth were seated —each upon his se- 
veral throne ; 

All their fragrant garlands wearing—all with pendant ear- 
gems rich. 

Arms were seen robust and vigorous —as the ponderous 
battle-mace, 


) Some like the five-headed serpents—delicate in shape and 


ue: 
| With bright locks profuse and flowing—fine-formed nose, 
| and eye and brow, 
| Shone the faces of the rajas—like the radiant stars in 
eaven. 
| As with serpents, Bhogavati— the wide hall was full of 
ings; 
As the mountain-caves with tigers— with the tiger-war- 
riors full. 
Damayanti in her beauty—entered on that stately scene, 
| With her dazzling light entrancing—every eye and every 


soul. 
O’er her lovely person gliding—all the eyes of those proud 
kings : 


Ing 
| There were fixed, there moveless rested —as they gazed 
| upon the maid. 
Then as they proclaimed the rajas— (by his name was 
each proclaimed) 
In dismay saw Bhima’s daughter— five in garb, in form 
| the same. 
On those forms, all undistinguished—each from each, she 
st and gazed. 
| In her doubt Vidarbha’s princess—Nala’s form might not 


| iscern ; 
| Whichsoe’er the form she gazed on —him her Nala, him 
she thought. 
She within her secret spirit—deeply pondering, stood and 


thought: 

*‘ How shall 1 the gods distinguish ?— royal Nala how 
discern ?” 

Pondering thus Vidarbha’s maiden—in the anguish of 
her heart— 

The attributes of the immortals—sought as heard of 
ore, to see. 

‘The attributes of each celestial—that our aged sires 
describe, : 

As on earth they stand before me—not of one may I dis- 


cern. 

Long she pondered in her silence—and again, again she 
thought. , 

To the gous, her only'refuge—turned she at this trying 
hour ; ’ ; 

With be 3 voice and with her spirit—she her humble 
h 


0 . 

Folding bo er hands and trembling—to the gods the 
maiden spake : 

* As when heard the swan’s sweet language—chose I then 
Nishadha’s king, 

By = _— I here adjure ye—oh, ye gods, reveal my 
ord; 

As in word or thought I swerve not—from my faith all- 
knowing powers, 

By ." a I here adjure ye—oh, ye gods, reveal my 
or 


As my vow, so pledged to Nala—holily must be main- 


tained, 

By this truth I here adjure ye—oh, ye gods, my lord 
reveal. 

Each the form divine assume ye—earth’s protectors 
mighty lords ; 

So shall I discern my Nala—I shall know the king o 
men.’ 


As they heard sad Damayanti—uttering thus her pite 


ous et he 

At her high resolve they wonder—steadfast truth and fer- 
vent love, 

ve” of soul, and wisdom—to her lord her constant 


faith, 
As she prayed, the gods obedient—stood with attributes 
revealed : 


With unmoistened skins the Immortals—saw she, and 
with moveless eyes ; 

Fresh their dust-unsullied garlands—hovered they, no1 
touched the earth. 

On his shadow garland-drooping—soiled with dust and 
moist with sweat, 

On the earth Nishadha’s monarch—stood confessed, with 
twinkling eyes; 

On the gods an instant gazed she—then upon the king of 


men; 

And of right king Bhima’s daughter—named Nishadha’s 
king her lord. 

Modestly the large-eyed maiden—lifted up his garment's 
hem 


em, 

Round his shoulders threw she lightly—the bright zone 
of radiant flowers ; 

So she chose him for her husband—Nala, that high- 
hearted maid. 

Then ‘alas! alas!’ burst wildly,—from that conclave of 
the kings, 

And ‘ well done! well done!’ as loudly—from the gods and 
sages broke; 
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All, in their ecstatic wonder,—glorified Nishadha’s king. | Though o’erpowered by bitterest sorrow,—as they heard 

Then to royal Damayanti—Virasena’s kingly son, their prattling boy, 

To that slender-waisted damsel—spake he comfort in his | Stole into the parent’s bosoms— mute and inexpressive 
joy: : i i joy.” 

4 Since thou'st = for thine husband—in the pre-/ The notes are very curious and amusing ; and 

For thy faithful consort know me—aye delighting in thy| we take our leave of Mr. Milman with equal 


praise and gratitude. 





words. 
While this spirit fills this body—maiden with the smile, 
' 








serene - } 
Thine am I, so long thine only—this the solemn truth I | 4 


hants assailed, 


| from Aleppo to Stamboul. By the Rev. Vere 
8 \of Englishmen; and, from sailors, soldiers, 
«*Long their journey through the forest—through the | turers, physicians, lawyers, virtuosi, men of all 
flowers, ; fs 

globe. In this pursuit, it was not 
Flowers and fruit bedecked its borders — where the birds | 
With their borne: all cferwenrled -- thought they then to| sionaries, who have inundated literature with 
At the close of day arriving—there encamped they forthe /T4 these we have now to add Mr. Monro’s 
Weary slept the band of merchants—lo, » herd of op iissian faith, as well as to the Christian 
troubled stream. |that our author has, throughout, written en 
The tame elephants they scented — those wild forest are often in 
he strenuously contends for the literal accepta- 
wild with heat ; 
undering roll ; | the general style of his narrative is lively, and, 
h’d here the travellers—slumbered by th ° . * 
a. aaa , ye"® | colonel would be quite as suitable a title. 
they | 
gan to fly, |troubles of negociating and pursuing these 
In the forest thickets plunging; i 
their trunks, their feet. {camels,—.whether shewing firmans, or causing 
|edly where possible,— whether hurried on at 
stumbled some. of late been so frequently presented to us, that 
all abroad or Pees 7 
slain. lin a critical review. 


Summer Ramble in Syria, with a Tartar Tri 
Yy ip 
vow. 
im h ance of his 
Thus ee teet Damayanti—with the assurance o! Monro. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Bentley. 
And the happy pair devoutly—worshipped then the pre-| THE mania for locomotion pervades every class 
sent F | 
We add a striking picture of a caravan over- | artists, amateurs, mere tourists, invalids, en- 
whelmed by a herd of wild elephants :— {nuyés, agriculturists, merchants, manufac- 
dark and awful glens ; | senc, ’ . ; 
Then a lake of loveliest beauty,—fragrant with the lotus- | the sciences, &c. &c. &c. we have received the 
| public fruits of their observations over the sur- 
Saw those merchants, wide and pleasant ~ with fresh face of our 
gece — Veer to be supposed that the clerical profession would 
melodious sang ; ah, idle ; and, accordingly, not to speak of mis- 
In its clear delicious waters—soul-enchanting, icy cool, 
plunge and bathe; their works, we have had a fair proportion of 
At thesignal of thecaptain—enteredall that pleasant grove. | travels from the pens of intelligent churchmen. 
night. | : ° 
When the midnight came, all noiseless—came in silence |‘* Summer Ramble” through countries which 
deep and still, hold out peculiar attractions to teachers of the 
elephants, | : 
Oozing moisture from their temples came to drink the world in general. Not that we mean to state 
y yan they gazed on—with their slumberin . ° 
ema oo rye ——— =e parson: on the contrary, though his reflections 
perfect unison with his cloth, and 
od vush th fl d furi ad to sla d 
Forward rush they fleet and furious — m. 0 slay, an ; ° ie wk e 
: ‘ tion of the Scriptures, as verified by still re- 
Irresistible the onset—of the rushing ponderous beasts, ini iquiti 
por peaks doen onann high sasemte jown the valley maining antiquities, customs, and appearances, 
t 
Strewn was all the way before them—with the boughs, the | were it not for the “ reverend” prefixed to his 
trunks of trees; |name, we could readily fancy that captain or 
lotus lake. : 
Trampled down without a struggle—helpless on the am We need not dwell upon the preparations 
ay; . . + 
«Wo, oh aor shrieked out the merchants — wildly some | for, and modes of tr avelling in the East. The 
bega' 
blind with sleep; . p 
And the elephants down beat them—with their tusks, | hether in levying horses, asses, mules, and 
Many saw their camels dying — mingled with the men on \the refractory to be bastinadoed — whether in 
And in frantic tumult rushing — wildly struck each other | being hospitably treated, or left to shift wretch- 
ct om ee 
May etoile ditiing-~cost Gam down upon Mele elles, or vened by the most vexatious 
Many climbed the trees in terror —on the rough ground | delays, the pictures of Oriental transition have 
i i d fatal—by the el: . 
roy ‘hat, poy es pan Be ve we can readily take them for granted, at least 
lain.” Suffice it, therefore, to 
We conclude with a very affecting touch of |say, that Mr. Monro started from Cairo for 
natural affection :— | Sinai, was much annoyed by his Arab post- 


‘* The neighbourhood of this city is haunted by Masters and escorts, got to Acre, and,—b 
a terrible giant, Baka, whose cannibal appetite displaying at the beginning, as he does every 
has been glutted by a succession of meaner vic-| Where on his way, that, though a man of 
tims. It is now come to the Brahmin’s turn | peace, the forte was his manner of enforcing 
to furnish the fatal banquet; they overhear |Obedience to his firman and wishes,—arrived 
the following complaint of their host, whose |at Atleet, where, he tells us,— 
family, consisting of himself, his wife, a grown-| ‘‘ Passing out of a gateway similar to the 
up daughter, and a son, a little child, must |Other, at the opposite extremity of the wall, we 
surrender one to become the horrible repast |crossed a marsh, and, remounting, were pro- 
of the monster. In turn, the father, the |ceeding on our way, when some women were 
mother, in what may be fairly called three |descried drawing water at a well near the 
singularly pathetic Indian elegies, enforce each | track, and, the day being hot, I desired my 
their claim to the privilege of suffering for the |Servant to ask if they would give me some to 
rest. drink; but they refused the indulgence, one 
«* As they heard her lamentation—in their troubled anguish od them —— ‘ Shall I give water - a 

__, deep, ; / Christian, and make my pitcher filthy, so that 
ae a wept the mother—gan the daughter too | T can use it no more comet This happened 
Then the little son beheld them — and their doleful moan | within the precincts of Samaria, and was a 
proof how little change the spirit of the people 
has undergone within the last eighteen cen- 
turies. These women were young and hand- 
some, with full, dignified, and stately figures : 
a dark-coloured fillet bound the head, and, 
passing under the chin, left the face entirely 
uncovered. Not an hour after this, we ob- 
served another group similarly employed. 


e heard ; 
And with both his eyes wide open —lisped he thus his| 
broken word,— 
* Weep not, 
not so! 
First to one, and then to th’ other smiling went he to 


father 3 weep not, mother—oh, my sister, weep 


an le 
Thena > of spear-grass lifting—thus in bolder glee he 
said,— 
* With this spear-grass will I kill him = this man-eating 
giant dead.’ 


—some stood gasping, |journeys are now familiar to readers; and, | 
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‘ Now,’ said Ahmet, ‘ observe the difference; 
instead of Arabic, I will speak to them in 
Turkish.’ He did so, and, picking up their 
vessels, they took to flight ; but when he con. 
tinued to pursue them, with what I suspect 
was a volley of abuse, one of them came back 
trembling, with her bardac,* and we drank 
freely: she refused any reward.” 

Cwsarea, Ramleh (Rama), are passed, and 
Jerusalem is entered; from the descriptions of 
the various memorable objects in which we 
select what appears to us to be most likely to 
interest our readers. The date is April 13, 
and Saturday, the anniversary that followed 
the guilt of the Crucifixion, the most solemn 
| fast in the Greek church. 

*¢ The revelry (says Mr. Monro) of an En. 
|glish fair is a scence of tranquillity and de. 
|corum compared with the deeds of these be. 
|nighted Christians. In the northern aisle was 
|@ bazaar, and the sellers, ranged behind their 
| Stalls, proclaimed aloud the merits of their 
| various merchandise. Nor was there any thing 
| Wanting to complete the resemblance to that 
| Scene in the temple which has been recorded in 
, the Gospel; for the Turkish janissaries, car. 
rying a scourge of twenty lashes, were dealing 
|their stripes with no sparing hand, as they 
|drove before them the tumultuous crowd. In 
| the darker recesses of the church every sense 
| was offended, and the filthiness, which made it 
‘impossible to walk, alike forbids one to describe, 
| Going above, to view the scene from one of 
| the galleries, I passed through that part of 
|the church which is occupied by the Fran. 
ciscan monks. It had the appearance of a 
| coffee-house, and I was pressed to dine there, 
| Having seen enough of this uproar from the 
gallery, I re-entered the chapel, and passed 
round the sepulchre itself, along the alley that 
| was left vacant for the fanatical processions. 
crowd of these frenzied enthusiasts were 
coming on behind us, one bearing another 
jupon his shoulders, and chancing to push 
against my Catholic conductor, the latter in- 
stantly felled two of them to the ground with 
his fist, whereupon abusive language and me- 
naces ensued. I returned to my den in the 
‘convent to await the hour when the holy fire 
| was to play its part, of which the following isa 
short biographical notice. When the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was exclusively in the 
ihands of the Roman Catholics, it was their 
jcustom on the anniversary of the Crucifixion 
\to extinguish the lamps throughout the church, 
and on the Saturday, the eve of the Resur- 
'rection, and the day of preparation, the bishop, 
|entering the church with a solemn procession, 
|replaced new fire in the lamps. Now, tt 
chanced upon a day, that the procession 
coming down from Mount Calvary and en- 
tering the holy sepulchre, the lamps were 
found to be already burning; and, as no one 
had previously been there, this event was 
hailed as a miracle, and was ever after vouch- 
safed to the Roman Catholics upon the same 
occasion, till the time of Godfrey of Boulogne. 
At a subsequent period, when that church had 
lost the ascendancy and the Greeks succeeded 
to it, the latter conceiving their faith to be as 
much entitled to supernatural sanction as that 
of the Romans, and having received certain 
information that the miracle would not take 
offence and throw them over, but would still 
keep its engagement though they should put it 
off to a week later, did so; and the miracle 
still waits upon the Greeks, as it used to o 
upon the Romans, but at two o’clock on the 
following Saturday. Soon after twelve I re- 





* « The earthen water-pot of the country.” 
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——————— 
turned to the church. The crowd had consi- 
derably increased, but being preceded by a 
scourge-bearer, the way was cleared, and I 
reached the door leading to the gallery above. 
It was some time before the guardians would 
admit me, but being persuaded that the appli- 
cant really was un Signore Inglise, the door 
was at length opened. On the inside four 
monks were posted for its defence, but the 
number of candidates for admission numerous. 
One of these rushing in, the foremost monk 
met him in the face with a cudgel, and he 
staggered out again: another made a similar 
attempt, and was stopped by the same process. | 
It should be remarked, that on the north and | 
south sides of the little chapel which covers the 
sepulchre, in either wall is a hole of an oval! 
form, through which the fire issues for the two | 
rival parties, the Greeks and Armenians. The | 
Copts, Syrians, and Abyssinians are obliged to| 
obtain it as they can in the general scramble, | 
or buy it of the former at a high price, as they | 
have no private holes of their own. I took my 
post at the furthest window in the gallery, so 
as to command a view of the Armenian side. 
It had been previously occupied, but sufficient 
room was still left to admit of my seeing the 
hole in the wall, and I was satisfied. Ne- 
vertheless, one of the peace-keepers insisted | 
upon the occupants giving up their places, | 
and, notwithstanding my entreaties that he| 
would leave them in the enjoyment of that to | 
which they had a right, he pulled them down, 
and fell upon them furiously with his corbash. 
As the crisis approached, the skirmishes be- 
tween Greeks and Armenians became severe. | 
Towards two p. M. the Turkish governor en-| 
tered, attended by his train and preceded by! 
scourges, corbashes, and staves, all busily em-| 
ployed. The conflict throughout the church 
now grew general, and sticks and fists were 
engaged between the contending zealots. The 
Moosellim having giving notice that he was 
ready, the Greek Patriarch, called ‘the Bishop 
of the Fire,’ was next introduced, heading a 
procession of his order in their best clothes, 
who walked it a slow pace thrice round the 
sepulchre. At the end of the first round, as 
the mystic fire began to warm his intestines, 
his outer robe was removed; at the second 
round, his jacket and shirt were unbottoned, 
and he appeared to be suffering under con- 
siderable increase of coke. At the third round 
the former was taken off, and with his cheeks 
swollen, as if pregnant of fire, and groaning like 
Stromboli, he was locked into the chapel. 
What he did within I know not for certain, 
but I conjecture that he drew a phosphorus- 
box from the pocket of his breeches (which 
had been advisedly left on him), and there- 
with lighted some tow and turpentine. With- 
out, expectation and expectants were on tip- 
toe, and every one was provided with a bunch 
of tapers, tied fast round the wrist. Close to 
the Armenian hole, three men were posted in 
tight blue dresses, from whom to a side-door 
an avenue was kept clear through the mob. 
>tey were provided with tin lamps, and hav- 
ing received the fire before any of the other 
devotees, hurried out of the church, bowing 
their heads to avoid the blows that were dealt 
at them, and surrounded by three or four 
others 4s protectors! The fire thus filched 
immediately appeared among the women, sta- 
a above in the Armenian gallery and 
ra who lighted their tapers, and crossed 
ee with them in every direction. 
Some of these pressed the fire against their 
Pa breasts, and when their tapers were 
us extinguished, presently relighted them to 
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repeat the same action. Others thrust them 
into caps or handkerchiefs, which they carried 
for that purpose, and lighting them again and 
again, continually extinguished them in the 
same manner. Below, the fury of the com- 
batants was at its height, and the church pre- 
sented one general and ferocious conflict. He 
who had obtained the fire, if his party was not 
strong enough to secure his retreat, was se- 
verely beaten, and either his tapers were taken 
from him, or the fire put out; and for this 
reason some time elapsed before it was ge- 
nerally diffused throughout the church. At 
last, however, the chapel and the Greek church 
beyond presented one blaze of light, and the 
uproar subsided. Turkish guards had been 
posted in different places, as moderators, to 
protect the lives of the combatants; for on 
former occasions this ceremony had been at- 
tended with some casualties. It has been re- 
marked above, that this day is observed as the 
most solemn ‘ fast,’ in the Greek Church, and 
how forcibly do all the transactions of it recall 
to the recollection the words of Isaiah: ‘ Be- 
hold,’ saith that prophet, ‘ye fast for strife 
and debate, and to smite with the fist of wick- 
edness. Is it such a fast that I have chosen a 


|day for a man to afflict his soul ?’ The abomi- 


nation of desolation, which hereabouts spreads 
its wings over the altar in times past, could be 
scarcely more offensive than the deeds of these 
professing Christians in this place devoted to 
religion, and consecrated by the most solemn 
associations: for, those ‘ have sinned without 
the knowledge of the law ;’ I wot, that through 
ignorance they did it; but these, ‘ seeing will 
not see, and hearing will not understand.’ It 
may be said of them, ‘ they seek me daily, and 
delight to know my ways, as a nation that did 
righteousness, and forsook not the ordinances 
of their God ; and when minished and brought 
low, through oppression, through any plague or 
trouble,’ it is likely they will exclaim, ‘ Where- 
fore havewe fasted, and thou seest not ? Where. 
fore have we afflicted our soul, and thou takest 
no knowledge ?” In another of the churches 
was carried on the impure dance of the almé, 
and during the whole succeeding Sabbath the 
tambourine was sounding to the licentious mo- 
tions of this satanic revelry. That a disregard 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath was also one of 
the crying sins of the city in times past, is 
clear from the promises held out by the same 
prophet to the Jews, if they would ‘ cease from 
doing their pleasure on God's holy day, and 
call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of the 
Lord.’ How strange it is that the same ini- 
quities which the prophets condemned and 
threatened, and the Almighty punished in his 
fierce anger, should still be perpetrated within 
the sanctuary of this once holy city! After 
the fire function the little Spanish monk af- 
forded much amusement by producing a phos- 
phorus-box, and shewing up the trick to the 
Moosellim, to whom the thing seemed quite 
new and unintelligible. The Spaniard was in 
consequence chaired, and cheered through the 
gallery by the Franciscans, who bear no good 
feeling towards the Greeks.” 

The next remarkable scene witnessed by the 
author was the bathing of the pilgrims in the 
River Jordan, which he rather facetiously 
paints. 

‘¢ The first who prepared himself was a Rus- 
sian, with hair of enormous length, who, having 
stripped and enveloped himself in a long new 
shirt, dropped carefully in; and, holding on by 
the grass, dipped and shook himself, and dipped 
again, much after the manner of a duck that 
presages of wet weather, The sun was rising 
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over the tops of Abarim, and the river-bank 
presented one of the most unprejudiced scenes 
which it has ever been my lot to witness. The 
main body of the pilgrims had arrived, and a 
general undressing commenced. There were 
men of all sizes and seasons, from the tottering 
octogenarian to the crawling bambino, who, 
being immersed with its head back and its 
mouth open, filled and bubbled like a bottle < 
ladies of all ages and angles, colours and cali- 
bres, from the Caireen Copt, to the fair-skinned 
Russian. Of the men, some crept cautiously 
in, and reflected a moment before they went 
under ; others leaped spinning in like wheels, 
and, returning to the land, repeated again and 
again the same performance. Of the lovelier 
creatures, some bounced dauntless in, and hold- 
ing fast between two men, were well ducked, 
and came smiling out again; others ‘* went 
delicately,’ and, standing ankle-deep in mud 
upon the brink, were baptised with basins full 
of the sacred stream. Nor was it enough that 
their bodies were consecrated—all their clothes 
were plunged, and they drank the unconscious 
|element, not each out of his own hands, but 
out of those of a fellow-pilgrim, the two palms 
| being joined together to form a cavity for the 
|liquid ; while bottles of every form and metal 
|were filled for distant markets. Close to the 
| scene of the hallowing rite was a tamarisk-tree, 
|which, bending over the water and brushing 
|the surface with its trunk, headed back the 
|current where it was running with the greatest 
|velocity. Many of the votaries being carried 





| with violence against it, came up on the other 


side; and if they had sufficient strength to 
| hold on by the branches, they escaped a similar 
|encounter from another tree that overhung the 
| Stream five yards lower down. We observed 
}one man likely to be carried in the above 
| direction, but, retaining his presence of mind, 
|he struck into the mid-stream, and swimming 
\down like an arrow, landed upon a shelving 
| gravelly bank, a quarter of a mile below. Soon 
lafter, a Russian, either unable to swim or un- 
|prepared to resist the torrent, was dashed 
against the tree, and rising on the other side 
attempted to hold fast by the branches, but was 
carried against the second, and passing under 
it appeared no more, every one supposing that 
he was lost. He was afterwards thrown on 
shore below, exhausted, but not dead. Imme- 
diately after him, another followed in the same 
direction, and was drowned. This man hada 
very dark complexion, and it was at first 
asserted that he came from the interior of the 
desert, where, never having seen a river, he had 
no idea of the power of water. But the pil- 
|grims afterwards mustering, and finding none 
of their party missing, concluded that he must 
have been a Mohammedan, who had met his 
just reward for defiling their ceremony.” 

An excursion to the Dead Sea was tuo ob-« 
vious to be resisted even in a summer ramble ; 
and Mr. Monro went thither, accompanied by 
some other travellers. His account agrees with 
preceding statements :— 

‘* The water (he says) of the sea is clear and 
shallow ; and all the party, except the guards, 
undressed, to ascertain the existence of the 
buoyant property attributed toit. Never before 
was seen a shoal of seven Englishmen rolling 
about in the asphaltite lake: the result of our 
observation astonished every individual among 
us. When swimming, it was scarcely possible 
to keep the feet below the water; when stand~ 
ing upright (treading water, as it is called), the 
shoulders were raised above the surface, and it 
was not easy to keep this position, as the body 
seemed to become top-heavy. One of the party, 
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who could not swim, lay like a cork upon the 
surface; and, indeed, it required great exertion 
to dive below. The taste of it was of the most 
nauseous description, — salt, bitter, and sul- | 
phureons; and so pungent, that the eyes 
smarted acutely for some time after coming in 
contact with it. It left a thick incrustation 
upon the skin; and if baths were established 
here, there is little doubt the water would prove 
very beneficial in cutaneous disorders; and | 
should they have the luck to find a lively | 
memorialist to report their ‘ Bubbles,’ they | 
might, by the aid of steam, ere long become | 
fashionable. When we had nearly finished | 
dressing, and the sun was growing hot, a thick | 
vapour was seen rising over the sea. It was 
cold, like all other fogs, and carried with it a! 
perceptible odour ; but no one mistook it for | 
* smoke,’ and it passed away quickly.” 
(To be continued.) 











The Fudges in England ; being a Sequel to the | 
‘* Fudge Family in Paris.” By Thomas | 
Brown the Younger, &c. Small 8vo. pp. | 
213. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

Mn. Moone has probably sought, in this jeu | 

@esprit, to relax awhile from the labour of | 

his “* History of Ireland.” It is a satire upon | 

the reverend gentlemen who have visited Eng- | 
land from the Emerald Isle as defenders of the 

Protestant faith, and taken a zealous part, both 

at public meetings and through the press, in 

the controversies upon the great theological 
questions now at issue among Roman Catholics, 

Episcopalians, and every denomination of Dis- 

senters. Agreeably to his own opinions and 

religion, the author lashes Saints, Methodists, 
and members of the Church of England ; and, | 
by implication, exalts his own old faith, that in | 
the Church of Rome, above all others. | 

The readers of the Literary Gazette will | 


guess that such matters are not very consonant | 
to its page; nor do we feel that there is any | 
striking degree of originality or humour in the! 


arguments to induce us to depart from our | 
anti-theologico-politico habits. Of course, Mr. | 
Moore can produce nothing without brilliant 
sparks and talent ; and those who like to see 
dull and disagreeable subjects sprinkled with 
such points, will do well to amuse an hour with 
the Fudges in England. 

We copy letter V. as one of the most amusing 
and characteristic of the set :— 


«* From Larry O'Branigan, in England, to his Wife Judy, 
at Mullinafad. 

Dear Judy, I sind you this bit of a letther, 

By mail-coach conveyance—for want of a betther— 

To tell you what luck in this world I have had 

Since I left the sweet cabin at Mullinafad. 

Och, Judy, that night !—when the pig which we meant 

To dry-nurse in the parlour, to pay off the rent, 

Juli . » the craythur—that name was the death of 
er*— 


Gave us the shlip and we saw the last breath of her ! 
And there were the childher, six innocent sowls, 
For there nate little play-fellow turning up howls; 
While yourself, my dear Judy (though grievin’s a folly), 
Stud over Julianna’s remains, melancholy, — 

Cryin’, half for the craythur, and half for the money, 

* Arrah, why did ye die till we'd sowl’d you, my honey ?” 
But God's will be done!—and then, faith, sure enough, 
As the pig was desaiced, ’t was high time to be off. 

So we gother’d up all the poor duds we could catch, 
Lock'd the owld cabin-door, put the kay in the thatch, 
Then tuk lave of each other’s sweet lips in the dark, 
And set off, like the Chrishtians turn’d out of the Ark ; 
The six childher with you, my dear Judy, ochone ! 

And poor I wid myself, left condolin’ alone. 

How I came to this England, o'er say and o'er lands, 
And what cruel hard walkin’ I’ve had on my hands, 

Is, at this present writin’, too tadious to speak, 

So I'll mintion it all in a postscript, next week ; 

Only starv’d I was, surely, as thin as a lath, 

Till I came to an up-and-down place they call Bath, 


* « The Irish peasantry are very fond of giving fine 
names to their pigs. I have heard of one instance In 





which a couple of young pigs were named, at their birth 
and Eloisa” ; ; 


Where, as luck was, I manag’d to make a meal’s meat, 
Ry dhraggin owld ladies all day through the street,— 
Which their docthors (who pocket, like fun, the pound 
Starlins), 

Have brought into fashion to plaise the ow!d darlins. 
Div'l a boy in all Bath, though I say it, could carry 

The grannies up-hill half so handy as Larry; B 

And the higher they lived, like owld crows, in the air, 

The more Twas wanted to lug them up there. 

But luck has two handles, dear Judy, they say, 

And mine has both handles put on the wrong way. 

For, pondherin’ one morn, on a drame I'd just had 

Of yourself and the babbies, at Mullinafad, 

Och, there came o’er my sinses so plasin’ a flutther, 

That I spilt an owld countess right clane in the gutther; 
Muff, feathers, and all !—the descint was most awful, 

And—what was still worse, faith—I knew ’t was unlawful : 
“or though with mere women, no very great evil, 

T’ upset an owld countess in Bath is the devil! 

So, liftin’ the chair, with herself safe upon it 
(For nothin’ about her was kilt but her bonnet), 
Without even mentionin’ « By your lave, ma’am, 
I tuk to my heels and—here, Judy, I am! 

What’s the name of this town I can’t say very well, 

But your heart sure will — when you hear what befell 
Your own beautiful Larry, the very first day 

(And a Sunday it was, shinin’ out mighty gay), _ 

When his brogues to this city of luck found their way. 
Bein’ hungry, God help me, and happenin’ to stop, 


| Just to dine on the shmell of a pasthry-cook’s shop, 


I saw, in the window, a large printed paper, 

And read there a name, och! that made my heart caper, 

Though printed it was in some quare A B C, 

That might bother a schoolmasther, let alone me. 

By gor, you'd have laughed, Judy, could you've but 
listened, 

As doubtin’ I cried, ‘ why it is !—no, it is n’t:’ 

But it was, after all—for, by spellin’ quite slow, : 

First I made out ‘ Rev. Mortimer’—then a great «O,’ 

And, at last, by hard readin’ and rackin’ my skull again, 

Out it came, nate as imported, ‘ O’Mulligan !’ 

Up I jump’d, like a sky-lark, my jewel, at that name,— 

Div’l a doubt on my mind, but it must be the same. 

« Masther Murthagh, himself,’ says I, ¢ all the world over! 

My own fosther-brother—by jinks, I'm in clover. 

Though there, in the play-bill, he figures so grand, 

One wet-nurse it was brought us both up by hand, 

And he'll not let me shtarve in the inemy’s land !’ 

Well, to make a long hishtory short, niver doubt 

But I managed, in no time, to find the lad out; 

And the joy of the meetin’ bethuxt him and me— 

Such a pair of owld cumrogues—was charmin’ to see. 

Nor is Murthagh less plas’d with th’ evint than I am, 

As he just then was wanting a Vally-de-sham ; 

And, for dressin’ a gintleman, one way or t’other, 

Your nate Irish lad is beyant every other. 


But now, Judy, comes the quare part of the case; 

And, in throth, it’s the only draw-back on my place. 
"Twas Murthagh’s ill luck to be cross’d, as you know, 
With an awkward mishfortune some short time ago; 
That’s to say, he turn’d Protestant,—why, I can’t larn; 
But, of coorse, he knew best, an’ it’s not my consarn. 
All I know is, we both were good Cath’lics, at nurse, 
And myself am so still,—nayther betther nor worse. 
Well, our bargain was all right and tight in a jiffey, 
And lads more contint never yet left the Liffey, 

When Murthagh,—or Morthimer, as he’s now chrishen'd, 
His name being convarted, at laist, if he isn’t, — 
Lookin’ sly at me (faith, ’twas divartin’ to see), 

* Of coorse, you're a Protestant, Larry,’ says he. 

a which, says myself, wid a wink just as shly, 

* Is’t a Protestant ?— oh, yes, I am, sir,’ says I:— 

And there the chat ended, and div’] a more word 
Controvarsial between us has since then occurr’d. 


What Murthagh could mane, and, in throth, Judy, dear, 
What I myself meant doesn’t seem mighty clear; 

Rut the thruth is, though still for the Owld Light a stickler, 
I was just then too shtarv’d to be over partic’lar:— 

And, God knows, between us, a comic’ler pair 

Of twin Protestants couldn’t be seen any where. 


Next Tuesday (as towld in the play-bills I mintion’d, 
Address'd * to the loyal and godly-intintion'd’) 

His riverence, my master, comes forward to preach,— 
Myself doesn’t know whether sarmon or s) h, 

But it’s all one to him, he’s a dead hand at each ; 
Like us, Paddys, in gin’ral, whose skill in orations 
Quite bothers the blarney of all other nations. 


But, whisht !—there’s his rivirence, shoutin’ out ‘ Larry,’ 
And sorra a word more will this shmall paper carry ; 

So, here, Judy, ends my short bit of a letther, 

Which, faix, I'd have made a much bigger and betther, 
But div’l a one Post-office hole in this town 

Fit to swallow a dacent-siz’d billy-dux down. 

So, good luck to the childer !—tell Molly, I love her; 
Kiss Oonagh’s sweet mouth, and kiss Katty all over,— 
Not forgettin’ the mark of the red-currant whiskey 

She got at the fair when yourself was so frisky. 

The heav'ns be your bed !—I will write, when I can, again, 
Yours to the world’s end, Larry O’BRANIGAN.” 


We shall only add, as a different specimen, a 
piece of a letter from Miss Biddy Fudge, old 
maid and saint, who ultimately marries one of 
the Trish missionaries, while her niece, a young 
and pretty Blue, runs away with the other. 


«« As to reasoning,—you know, dear, that’s now of no use 
People still will their facts and dry figures produce, 
As if saving the souls of a Protestant flock were 
A thing to be managed ‘ according to Cocker!’ 
In vain do we say (when rude radicals hector 
At paying some thousands a-year to a rector, 
In places where Protestants never yet were), 
* Who knows but young Protestants may be born there? 
And, granting such accident, think, what a shame, 
lf they didn’t find rector and clerk when they came! 
It is Clear that, without such a staff on full pay, 
These little church embryos must go astray ; 
And, while fools are computing what parsons would cost, 
Precious souls are meanwhile to th’ establishment lost 
In vain do we put the case sensibly thus: — 
They'll still with their figures and facts make a fuss, 
| And ask ¢ if, while all, choosing each his own road, 
Journey on, as we can, tow’rds the Heav’nly Abode, 
It is right that seven-eighths of the trav'llers should pay 
For one-eighth that goes quite a different way ?’— 
Just as if, foolish people, this wasn’t, in reality, 
A proof of the church’s extreme liberality, 
That, though hating Pop’ry, in other respects, 
She to Catholic money in no way objects; 
And so lib’ral her very best saints, in this sense, 
| That they ev’n go to heav’n at the Cath’lic’s expense.” 
| From these extracts a not unfavourable idea 
lof the whole may be formed; and we have only 
| to remark, that sequels are seldom so spirited 
|as first conceptions; and that, after dismissing 
\the Fudges, at page 105 of this volume, Mr. 
| Moore gives us (to the end) a reprint of such 
miscellaneous poems as he has contributed to 
| periodicals since the publication of his last vo- 
| lume, ** Odes upon Cash, Corn,” &c. Most of 
| these are lively and piquant ; but as they have 
already had their public effect, it is not neces. 
| sary for us to repeat them. 











Random Shots from a Rifleman. By Captain 
Kincaid, Author of ** Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade.” 8vo. pp. 343. London, 1835. 
T. and W. Boone. 

S1ncE Capt. Kincaid’s previous successful pro- 

duction, we have also had Col. Cadell’s and 

other publications of the same class; yet still 
leaving room for more of those characteristic 
touches which take us from the generalisation 
into the individualisation of war. And no 
war that ever was waged could furnish more 
remarkable details of this sort, than the fierce 
and varied struggle on the Spanish Peninsula ; 
nor could we readily find an author more ex- 
pert at their description, a Ja militaire, than 
the gallant officer now before us. ; 

Our exemplifications of this shall be an epi- 
tome of the volume — desultory, and as inte- 
resting or entertaining as our choice can make 
them. ‘The following is curious :— 

“TI cannot (says Capt. K.) shake off that 
celebrated Walcheren fever without mention- 
ing what may or may not be a peculiarity in 
it: that a brother-officer and I experienced & 
return of it within a day of each other, after a 
lapse of five years, and again, within a week, 
after the lapse of the following three years.” 

What good example may do is thus illus. 
trated :— 

“* Military men in battle may be classed 
under three disproportionate heads,—a very 
small class who consider themselves insignif- 
cant—a very large class who content themselves 
with doing their duty, without going beyond it 
—and a tolerably large class who do their best, 
many of which are great men without knowing 
it. One example in the history of a private sol- 
dier will establish all that I have advanced on 
the subject. In one of the first smart actions 
that I ever was in, I was a young officer in com- 
mand of experienced soldiers, and therefore 
found myself compelled to be an_ observer 
rather than an active leader in the scene. 
We were engaged in a very hot skirmish, and 
had driven the enemy’s light troops for 4 
considerable distance with great rapidity, when 





we were at length stopped by some of their 
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Se within a few yards that it obliged every 


one to shelter himself as he best could among 
the inequalities of the ground and the sprin- 
kling of trees which the place afforded. We 
remained inactive for about ten minutes amidst 
a shower of balls that seemed to be almost 
like a hail-storm, and when at the very worst, 
when it appeared to me to be certain death 
to quit the cover, a young scampish fellow of 
the name of Priestly, at the adjoining tree, 
started ont from behind it, saying, ‘Well! I'll 
be d——d if I’ll be bothered any longer behind 
a tree, so here’s at you,’ and with that he 
banged off his rifle in the face of his foes, re- 
loading very deliberately, while every one right 
and left followed his example, and the enemy, 
panic-struck, took to their heels without firing 
another shot. The action requires no comment ; 
the individual did not seem to be aware that he 
had any merit in what he did, but it is neverthe- 
less a valuable example for those who are dis- 
posed to study causes and effects in the art of 
war. In that same action I saw an amusing in- 
stance of the ruling passion for sport predomi- 
nating over a soldier: a rifleman near me was in 
the act of taking aim at a Frenchman, when a 
hare crossed between them; the muzzle of the 
rifle mechanically followed the hare in prefer- 
euce, and, as she was doubling into our lines, I 
had just time to strike up the piece with my 
sword before he drew the trigger, or he most 
probably would have shot one of our own peo- 
ple, for he was so intent upon his game that he 
had lost sight of every thing else.”’ 
Col. Beckwith’s mode of directing his rifle- 
men and light brigade is very characteristic. 
“Beckwith’s manner of command on those oc- 
casions was nothing more than a familiar sort of 
conversation with the soldier. ‘To give an idea 
of it, I may as well mention that, in the last 
charge I saw him make with two companies of 
the 43d, he found himself at once opposed to a 
fresh column in front, and others advancing on 
both flanks, and, seeing the necessity for imme- 
diate retreat, he called out, ‘ Now, my lads, 
we'll just go back a little, if you please.’ On 
hearing which every man began to run, when 
he shouted again, “No, no, I don’t mean that 
—we are in no hurry—we'll just walk quietly 
back, and you can give them a shot as you go 
along.’ This was quite enough, and was obeyed 
to the letter—the retiring force keeping up a 
destructive fire, and regulating their movements 
by his, as he rode quietly back in the midst of 
them, conversing aloud in a cheerful encouraging 
manner—his eye all the while intently watching 
the enemy to take advantage of circumstances. 
A musket-ball had, in the meantime, shaved his 
forehead, and the blood was streaming down his 
countenance, which added not a little to the 
exciting interest of his appearance. As soon as 
we had got a little way up the face of our hill, 
he called out, ¢ Now, my men, this will do— 
let us shew them our teeth again!’ This was 
obeyed as steadily as if the words ‘ halt, front,’ 
en given on parade, and our line was in- 
nin battle array, while Beckwith, shaking 
pen rs - the faces of the advancing foe, called 
if ead nag Now, you rascals, come on here, 
Pi - !” Those he addressed shewed no 
ab courage, but for a while came boldly 
rd a eg of old trousers,* notwithstanding 
hen avocwe were making in their ranks ; 
ey could not screw themselves up the long- 





Lar 
veins be trousers was a name given by our soldiers to the 
war which is ey the French drummers in ad- 
H 


Vancing to the charge. ave, when skirmishing in a 
wood, and a French regiment coming up to the relief of 
Opposing skirmishers, often heard the drum long 


iments in line, which opened such a terrific! disputed hill: the 52d (two battalions) had, by! Red Snow.—‘* Not one of the least curious 
| this time, come into the line of battle, and were 'of the lowly flags is the ‘ red snow,’ which 


plying them hard on the right, while our rifles | excited so much attention on Captain Ross's 
were peppering them on their front and left,,return from the North Pole in 1819. This 
and, as soon as they came near enough, another phenomenon seems in some cases to depend 
dash by Beckwith, at the head of the 43d, gave upon the sudden appearance of a very minute 
them the coup de grace. The fate of the day plant, which the microscope declares to consist 
was now decided : the net which had been wove of small cells filled with a red fluid, and which 
in the morning, and which the state of the wea-|is referred to a genus named, from its very 
ther had prevented being brought to a crisis as | simple structure, * Proto-coccus.’ ‘This plant, 
soon as was intended, now began to tighten|as well as the Palmella cruenta, or gory dew, 
around them; the 5th division crossed by the| Lepraria kermesina, or bloody rain, with many 
bridge of Sabugal, and the 3d (I believe), by| others called reeks or earth-sweats, as well as 
a ford to the right; and Reynier, seeing noj| certain minute animalcule, will sometimes 
hopes of salvation but by immediate flight, very | suddenly appear in such great abundance as 
speedily betook himself to it, and, I believe,| even to tinge pools of water with the hue of 
saved all that did not fall on the field of battle—| blood, to make red stains on the sea shore, and 
a piece of good fortune of which his conduct’ to discolour considerable tracts of ground, so as 
that day shewed him undeserving, for, had not|to simulate red snow, or dew, or rain; and 
the extraordinary state of the weather caused | such, in fact, the appearance is vulgarly sup- 
the delays and mistakes which took place on our! posed to be. These occurrences are often re- 
side, he could scarcely have taken a man out of| garded by the ignorant as of sinister omen ; 
the field.” indeed, whole towns have been occasionally 

Of strange wounds we select a specimen. alarmed with the report, that, in the course of 

“ In April 1812, one of our officers got a}@ single night, the water of their pools had 
musket-ball in the right ear, which came out at\ become changed to blood; and the dismay was 
the back of the neck ; and though, after a pain-| not relieved until a philosopher exhibited to 
ful illness, he recovered, yet his head got a twist, | the eyes of many the minute corpuscules which 
and he was compelled to wear it looking over; had wrought the change of hue, and which 
the right shoulder. At the battle of Waterloo, | were easily separable by filtering the fluid. 
in 1815 (having been upwards of three years | Palmella cruenta, or gory dew, is common in 
with his neck awry), he received a shot in the/many places: I found it abundantly, during 
left ear, which came out within half an inch of | 1831 and 1832, at Oxford: and it is frequently 
his former wound in the back of the neck, and} observed in damp situations, forming * broad 
it set his head straight again tn indeterminate patches of a deep rich purple, 

The individual so wonderfully cured of stiff-| with a shining surface, as if blood or red wine 
neckedness is stated to be Lieut. Worsley, stilljhad -been poured over the stone or ground.’ 
living, a prosperous gentleman, in Nottingham. |‘ During dry weather it contracts, grows dull, 
shire. 1and disappears ; but, after rain, spreads anew, 

And with this, we trust, our readers will be| resumes its sanguine colour, and becomes con- 
satisfied, and go to the book for the rest; where! Spicuous even to vulgar gaze. Its history 
they will find plenty of sketches of the war as | affords (says Johnson, in his * Berwick Flora’) 
it proceeded, together with anecdotes, duels,!an easy explanation of a phenomenon consi- 
love-affairs, and other dangers, to amuse and | dered supernatural by monkish chroniclers, and 
interest a vacant day. |to which Drayton, in his notes to * Polybion,’ 
jrefers. ‘* In the plain near Hastings, where 
Outlines of Botany ; including a General His- the Norman William, after his victory, found 

tory of the Vegetable Kingdom, in which Plants | King Harold slain, he built Battle otal 

are arranged according to the System of their | Which, at last (as divers other monasteries), 

natural Affinities. By Gilbert ‘I’. Burnett, | "ew to a town enough populous. Thereabout 








F.L.S. Professor of Botany in King’s Col- 

lege, London, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 

1835. Churchill. 
AFTER pointing out the extreme difficulty of 
accurately defining what a plant really is, the 
professor proceeds, step by step, from the very 
faintest traces of vegetation exhibited by the 
musts and alge, upwards, to the more striking 
objects of botanical study. For the plan upon 
which the learned author proceeds we must 
refer to his work: it is sufficient for us to say, 
that he divides the vegetable kingdom into the 
three classes of Acotyledones, Monocotyledones, 
and Decotyledones. In this he is not singular. 
Each of these classes, however, he subdivides 
into three orders, and so on until he brings us 
to the families, and their constituent genera. 
Mr. Burnett’s style is exceedingly clear, and 
his manner of illustration peculiarly felicitous. 
Of this we shall present our readers with a few 
specimens, leaving them to consult the ‘‘ out- 
lines” themselves for the more technical part 
of the subject ; such specimens as, by the popu- 
lar nature of the topic, or its interest, may 
tempt many to the study, who have not hitherto 
devoted their attention to it. 


before we saw them, and, on those occasions, our rifle- 
men immediately began calling to each other, from behind 
the different bushes, ‘ Holloa there! look sharp! for damn 
me, but here comes old trousers! '” 


is a place which, after rain, always looks red, 
which some have attributed to a very bloody 
sweat of the earth, as crying to heaven for 
revenge of so great a slaughter.’ But not only 
have we at times showers of the so-called red 
or bloody snow, rain, &c. and gory dew, ice, 
and so forth, produced as above explained, but 
occasionally these storms and dews are found 
of different colours, as green, blue, and yellow. 
These analogous phenomena are owing to 
plants not very different in their nature: the 
blue to Byssus coballiginea, the green to Pal- 
mella botryoides, the yellow to Lepra candelaris 
or chlorina, and other tints to other plants. 
‘ Both snow and ice were seen stained with 
red, green, and blue, by the late expedition, 
under Baron Wrangel, to the Frozen Ocean,’ 
(N.L.S.); and Humboldt says, that red hail 
has been seen to fall at Paramo de Guanacos, 
on the road from Bogota to Popayan. Agardh, 
in an interesting memoir, mentions several of 
these supposed preternatural occurrences, that 
in different ages have been recorded ; some of 
which have been looked upon as direct signs of 
the anger of the Deity. The learned professor 
observes, that red snow is very common in all 
the alpine districts of Europe; where it is, 
most probably, of the same nature as that 
brought from the north pole by Captain Ross. 
Saussyre saw it in abundance on Mount 
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Brevern, in Switzerland, frequently among the 
Alps, and elsewhere ; Ramond found it on the 
Pyrenees, and Sommerfeldt, in Norway. In 
arch 1808, the whole country about Cadore, 
Belluno, and Feltri, was, in a single night, 
covered to the depth of twenty centimetres, 
with a rose-coloured snow; at the same time, 
a similar shower was witnessed on the moun- 
tains of Veltelin, Brescia, Krain, and the Tyrol. 
A similar one occurred at Tolmezzo, in the 
Friaul, between the 5th and 6th of March, 
1803; and, on the 15th of April, red snow fell 
on the mountains of Toual, in Italy. But the 
most remarkable red-snow shower on record 
was that which fell on the night between the 
14th and 15th of March, 1823, in Calabria 
Abruzzo, in Tuscany, and at Bologna; con- 
sequently, along the whole chain of the Apen- 
nines. Agardh considers this remarkable sub- 
stance to be referable to the lowest order of the 
Alge, and to stand as a distinct genus, which 
he calls Protococcus, upon the very limits of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Saussure, 
indeed, by finding that the red snow of the 
Alps gave out, when burnt, a smell like that of 
plants, concluded that it was of vegetable origin; 
but he supposed it to consist of the farina of some 
lant; although he could neither account for its 
cord ascended to such elevated regions, nor 
mention a plant whose farina is of that colour. 
‘ Besides the (gory dew) Palmella cruenta, which 
is similar in its structure to the red snow plant, 
other low vegetable productions have been no- 
ticed by different authors as possessing a simi- 
lar colour: such are the Lepraria kermesina, 
which, by the way, is considered only a par- 
ticular state of the red snow plant itself, and 
the Byssus cobaltiginea. These are always 
found in situations in which they are exposed 
to the intense action of light, such as vast plains 
of snow, or masses of glittering limestone ; 
whence it is inferred, that the colour of the red 
snow is attributable to the action of light, 
modified, in some mysterious manner, by the 
nature of the body on which it strikes: in 
confirmation of which hypothesis, it is remarked 
that, when Lepraria kermesina is found under 
the stems of trees, stones, or in the crevices of 
rocks, where light can scarcely gain admittance, 
its colour gradually passes from red to green. 
The chief difficulty in the way of this explana- 
tion of its nature, is in the statements of so 
many observers, that the red snow falls from 
the air. Professor Agardh, however, attempts 
to parry this by shrewdly remarking, that, as 
all the persons who mention its fall agree that 
it fell in the night, such a statement is as much 
as to say that no one saw it fall. He is of 
opinion that the Protococcus, or red snow, is 
called into existence by the vivifying power of 
the sun’s light, after its warmth has caused 
the snow to dissolve, and accompanied with 
that incomprehensible power in white snow of 
producing a colour; and, moreover, that it first 
attracts the eye when there is a considerable 
quantity, in the same way that we do not see 
the colour of the drops of water till they have 
accumulated in the ocean.’—( News of Litera- 
ture and Science.) Notwithstanding the in- 
genuity of Agardh’s reasoning, it appears to me 
much more probable that the red snow does 
really sometimes fall, and that the small plants 
of which it consists are at least occasionally of 
atmospheric growth: for, allowing the profes- 
sor’s argument its full strength, and allowing 
that the showers have been chiefly nocturnal, 
and that they have first been observed early in 
the morning ; and disregarding the evidence of 
those who state that they have been seen to 
fall, the sudden appearance of the plants over 





such immense tracts of country, as ‘ along the 
whole range of the Apennines,’ can scarcely 
be accounted for by progressive propagation, 
however rapid, or by any other means than 
their aerial transportation. That such mi- 
gration is probable, will be admitted by all who 
know that the propagating organs of these 
plants are of extreme minuteness, that they 
evaporate like steam, and rise like smoke and 
dust into the air, in the different strata of 
which they may float, and be borne about by 
winds, until the cellules have absorbed so much 
atmospheric moisture as to be of a greater spe- 
cific gravity than the medium which has hitherto 
borne them up. This view will likewise account 
for their inclusion in the red hail, the appear- 
ance of which is otherwise unexplained; for 
that it falls is without question: and that there 
are situations which will afford abundant mi- 
gratory supplies, is evident from Captain Ross’s 
statement, that the mountains he found covered 
with red snow are about eight English miles in 
length, and six hundred feet in height. The 
red snow he also observed to penetrate, in some 
places, to a depth of ten or twelve feet ; and he 
says, it seemed to have existed long in the same 
state.” 

To a commercial country like this, the con- 
servation of our wooden walls must ever be a 
subject of prime interest and importance; let 
us see what our professor says of their mortal 
enemy the dry-rot. 

*¢ Dry-rot, its causes, effects, and modes of 
prevention or cure, have long excited the at- 
tention, not only of naturalists, but of the 
world at large. Indeed, the ravages which the 
Merulii, and other associated fungi, commit in 
ships, and every kind of wooden structure, as 
soon as a settlement is made, can be alone con- 
ceived by those who have witnessed and exa- 
mined them. Without having seen vessels and 
houses in which these destroyers riot, no one 
can appreciate the ruin they entail. I knew a 
house into which the rot gained admittance, 
and which, during the time we rented it (only 
four years), had the parlours twice wainscot- 
ted, and a new flight of stairs; the dry-rot hav- 
ing rendered it unsafe to go from the ground- 
floor to the bedrooms. Every care was taken 
to remove the decayed timbers when the new 
work was done, yet the dry-rot so rapily gained 
strength, that the house was ultimately pulled 
down. Some of my books, which suffered least, 
and which I still retain, bear mournful impres- 
sions of its ruthless hand; others were so much 
affected, that the leaves resembled tinder, and, 
when the volumes were opened, fell out in dust 
or fragments. Writers on naval architecture 
and on naval affairs record numerous instances 
of far more extensive and lamentable devasta- 
tions. In the Quarterly Reviews for 1812 and 
1813 are some very able papers on this subject, 
from which the following cases are taken. The 
Queen Charlotte, a first-rate, which occupied 
seven years in building, was launched at Deptford 
in 1810, and sent round to Plymouth under jury- 
masts in 1811; and in 1812, when the account 
was written, she was found to be too rotten to 
be sea-worthy, and was then undergoing a re- 
pair which, at the lowest computation, would 
cost 20,0007. Another ship, the Rodney, which 
was launched in 1809, had scarcely put to sea, 
when all her fastenings became loose, and she 
was obliged to be brought home from the Me- 
diterranean in 1812, to be paid off. The Dub- 
lin, also, which was launched in February 1812, 
and put into commission the following August, 
affords another equally lamentable proof of the 
devastating effects of dry-rot. This ship was 
sent on a cruise towards Madeira in December 
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of the same year, from which she returned to 
Plymouth, in 1813, in so dreadful a state that 
she was ordered to be paid off. Cases have been 
mentioned in which ships have rotted on the 
stocks, and been obliged to be repaired, even 
before they were launched; and in private dock. 
yards numerous instances have occurred of ves. 
sels, which had scarcely been at sea before they 
were knocked up and sold for firewood: nor 
are such cases to be wondered at, when it is 
known that timber, while stacked for season. 
ing, which by the ordinary method requires 
four or five years, has gone to decay before it 
could be brought into use. Some years ago J 
examined this subject with considerable atten- 
tion, and published the results of some experi- 
ments in Brande’s ‘ Journal of Science.’ These 
researches led to the belief that rot and dry- 
rot, although very different, often owe their 
origin to nearly the same causes; i. ¢. that 
immature and ill-seasoned wood, and timber 
felled when the sap abounds, is the most liable 
to fall into ordinary decay ; and that such tim- 
ber is also most obnoxious to the attacks of 
those fungi which constitute dry-rot; the crude 
sap and half-elaborated contents of the ligneous 
cellules forming the very soil on which such 
parasites love to grow. Seasoning is the means 
resorted to in order to convert the immature 
heartwood of trees felled too early, or the 
perishable sapwood into enduring timber. Bark- 
ing the trees for a year or two before they are 
felled, is one plan that has been proposed ; sub. 
merging the timber, or steeping it in various 
lyes, are other schemes; but the most common 
method is to stack the wood in such a manner 
that it may be freely exposed for four or five 
years to currents of air, while it is protected 
from the wet. Lately another process has been 
introduced by Mr. Kyan. He steeps the timber 
in an aqueous solution of corrosive sublimate ; 
and it is found that this salt, by entering into 
a chemical combination with the perishable 
juice of the plant, converts it into a substance 
upon which the dry-rot fungi cannot grow; 
and experiments have shewn that timber thus 
prepared has remained sound and unaffected 
under the most trying circumstances, in the 
fungus-pit in Woolwich dock-yard, when pieces 
of similar timber, but unprepared, were speedily 
consumed. The sublimate solution is found to 
be an equally effectual preservative to cords, 
cables, canvass, linen and cotton cloths, and 
other vegetable fabrics. It had previously been 
observed that wooden vessels, in which metallic 
solutions of various kinds were kept, or which 
were used by the manufacturers of metallic pig- 
ments, became almost imperishable; but Mr. 
Kyan was the first person who took advantage 
of this property, and rendered it economically 
important. It is the opinion of Professor Fara- 
day, that the corrosive (or rather the anti- 
corrosive) sublimate forms so fixed and un- 
changeable a body with the vegetable matter, 
that it will not be washed out, or rise 1 Va- 
pour, so as to form an injurious atmosphere. 
He does not, however, say any thing about the 
probability of this new combination becoming 
decomposed by the ordinary influences to which 
timber in ships, &c. is exposed; although he 
has proved that the mercury may be separated 
and reduced to its metallic state by means of 
nitric acid. Whether the bilge water and foul 
air in ships would not turn the linen and cotton 
cloths black, and the sulphuretted hydrogea, 
in such an atmosphere, reduce the quicksilver, 
are problems as yet unsolved. We know it to 
be the opinion of an eminent chemist that they 
would: and if so, as this gentleman says, 10 
note on Mr. Kyan’s pamphlet, now before me, 
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‘its preserving efficacy and salubrity may be|old sewers to be cleared and repaired, and the | to the extent of about six hundred feet, might 
justly questioned.’ And when we consider that | reservoirs to be re-established, in order to render | be rendered available as far as it goes. The 
five or six thousand loads of timber are required Greece for its extent the most fertile kingdom only great difficulties of the enterprise would 
for the construction of a first-rate vessel, it is'in Europe. In the actual state of things it is|be found in the rocky ridges which extend 
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of the utmost importance to determine whether probably not an inexpedient principle of legis- | from Megara to the Acrocorinthus, the summits 
such mercurialised ships might not, under cer- lation to say, that there shall be no aristo- | of which are about two hundred feet above the 


tain circumstances, in a hot climate, become as cratical order allowed in that country. So) 
unhealthy as the mines of Istria. Several topics many persons of equivocal character, of un-| 
of inquiry here suggest themselves; for two of doubted ignorance, and discontented views, | 


which even the commanding interest of the sub- would put forward pretensions to nobility, | 
ject can but just claim mention. The first is, which could not be resisted without danger to | 





level of the sea. Half the number of men now 


employed on the banks of the Danube would, 
within the space of two or three years, form a 
tunnel through these rocks, by the process of 
blasting, sufficiently deep for vessels of any size 


quires whether other less noxious metals may not the existence of the monarchy, that a general! to be towed through the canal by steamers. 
fore it prove equally efficient as preservatives of vege. rule of entire exclusion is preferable to partial; The ancients, without our auxiliaries of steam 
ago T table matter with the salts of quicksilver. Our admissions. The abolition of majorats, how- | or powder, actually penetrated these precipices 
atten- friend, already alluded to, believes, from the ever, I take to be impracticable as well as un-| under the superintendence of Nero; although 
xperi- casual observations of many years, that they desirable for any length of time in a mon-/ after his departure the works were abandoned. 
These would. And it might likewise be worth trying, archical government.” Beyond the rocks there is a remarkable ravine, 
d dry- whether some of the cheap essential oils would Though hurried on his route homeward, Mr. | which might be easily enlarged, and which ex- 
their not be equally preservatives of large masses of Quin could not resist a visit to Athens, thence | tends as far as the Saronic gulf. Some persons 
. that vegetable matter from the attacks of the larger to Corinth, where he says :— have imagined that, even if these difficulties 
timber fungi which constitute dry-rot, as it is well; ‘* I beheld the Hgean and the Gulf of Le-| were conquered, there would be still the in- 
: liable known the odoriferous and more costly oils, panto almost touching each other, and inviting superable inconvenience arising from what is 
h tim- and various other agreeable perfumes, are useful the hand of commercial enterprise to complete really no more than a supposition, that the sea 
icks of in exempting specimens in herbaria, and, in- the channel, which has been already partly ex-' on the eastern side is higher than the sea in 
» crude deed, almost every thing else in the neighbour. cavated, for uniting the two seas. I know of the Gulf of Lepanto. If the fact were so, the 
neous hood, from the attacks of the smaller fungi, no measure which could be devised for the be-| waters, if all obstruction were removed, would 
n such which constitute mouldiness or mildew.” nefit of Greece, so well calculated to develope | soon find their own level.” 
means —— = its natural riches, to excite a general spirit of} From Corinth, Mr. Q. proceeded to Patras, 
nature Quin’s Steam Voyage down the Danube, &c. industry amongst its people, and to insure to and here being detained, affords us a touch of 
or the [Second notice: conclusion. ] that industry the most ample returns, as this society and manners :— 
Bark. Havine followed our friend to Constantinople, project—no modern invention—for annihilating! ‘* My chamber (he tells) was over a caffiné, 
ey are we shall unhesitatingly skip all his lucubra- the Isthmus. A line of direct communication | and the floor having no ceiling beneath it, every 
3 sub. tions there, and especially his lucubrations would thus be established, by which all those | word spoken below, every jingle of every cup, 
rarious political; not because they are unworthy of parts of Greece, separated from each other by and every glass, every clash of the billiard- 
ymmon serious attention, but because, we have reason the prolongation of the Morea, and by the players, came to me with a sharpness which 
nanner to suppose, that they have in another shape oc-/ difficulties attendant on the navigation round soon formed a melancholy contrast in my ear 
or ~ cupied the press, and been —_ largely known rr capes, might be immediately So ye Mis. with 
tect to the world through the columns of an es- solonghi and Lepanto, Patras and even Gas. , : as 
is been teemed iain, where, though foreign, “al, wads dak be brought by steam-boats eaeheneneetnenn ammemueam ces 
timber they were at home, while, in our page, even if within a few hours of the Pireus. The Gulf A large knot had given way in one of my 
imate ; they were at home, they would be foreign ! | of Lepanto, where now scarcely a sail is seen, boards, which tended not a little, together with 
ig into We depart, therefore, from Constantinople would become another Bosphorus, the highway their open joints, to facilitate the ascent of the 
ishable for Greece, landing at Symrna, after being fa- for merchant-vessels and steamers from the hubbub that was going on perpetually below, 
stance voured with a partial wind in the Agean Sea, Ionian Isles to Athens and the Cyclades. The where billiards, cards, coffee, wine, incessant 
grow; as quaintly described by the captain :— whole coast of Albania would take an interest chatter in all corners of the shop, in whatever 
er thus “T can assure you that I have often seen in the change, whose influence would extend to mode the groups were otherwise employed, 
fected four or five ships, who had been together for Naples, Ancona, and Venice, and, above all, to seemed to be the order of the whole live-long 
in the awhile, all tack off suddenly in different, and Trieste, now becoming a most important com. day, from day-break to ten or elever o'clock at 
| pieces even opposite, directions, as if each captain had mercial station. Athens,which in afew months night. I had heard and read much of the 
peedily a wind of his own in his pocket !”” will be brought down to the shore by its rail- | eloquence of the Greeks—but no description 
und to At Napoli, on his way to which and thence- road, would then become an emporium of ex- can do it justice, so far as volubility, the quan- 
cords, forward Mr. Quin was fortunate in being change of the produce of the east for the pro. | tity of words emitted within a given space of 
s, and adopted as a guest by our naval officers in ships; duce and manufacture of the west. Corinth time, the loudness of intonation, the violence of 
y been of war, we have some striking remarks on| would be raised to a degree of splendour which | gesticulation, and its power of irresistible per- 
petallic Greece. Ex. gr.— it had never known before. The stagnant turbation of all ideas in the mind of a disin- 
which “The great evil arising from the generally | waters of Lepanto would be roused from their | terested and uncomprehending auditor, are con- 
lic pig- mountainous nature of its territory is, that in lethargy; the shores on either side, so dan-| cerned. My first sensation was astonishment 
at Mr. some places the even plains at the feet of those gerous to health in the summer and autumn, | that the caffiné could thus be filled at so early 
antage mountains are filled with stagnant waters, col- from the quantity of rank vegetation with/an hour in the morning, that it could remain 
mically lected from the neighbouring heights, while in| which they teem, would be ploughed up and | filled all day, and that so many talkers could 
: Fara- other places the waters generated on the moun- cultivated; the Greek tertians and agues would | have been found at Patras. But I satisfied 
P antl taln-tops escape too speedily to the sea, leaving disappear; population would rapidly increase, | myself, by occasionally spying at my friends 
\d une the declivities and inclined plains over which| and the cotton and currants, wheat and oil, | below through the knot-hole, that the posses- 
natter, they rush without sufficient moisture for the | which may be grown in any part of the Morea, | sion of a table was deemed a token of peculiar 
a growing season of the year. In ancient times, or of western Greece, where the rocks are not good fortune here; that, therefore, it was 
sphere. this double evil was guarded against with won- literally as bare of earth as rock can be, would | seized as early as possible, and not relinquished, 
put the derful industry and success. Wherever the insure to the agriculturist, and the merchant, except upon conditions of regular succession, 
roming Waters from the mountains were likely to stag- and the ship-owner, constant employment of during the remaining hours of the day. Cards 
) which hate, sewers were constructed to carry off the the most advantageous description. I appre-| were in every hand not employed at billiards ; 
igh he Superfluity ; wherever the torrents were too|hend that the real width of that portion of the| wine was before every body not pre-engaged 
varated rapid they were diverted into reservoirs,whence Isthmus which still remains to be excavated to coffee; but the employment of the tongue 
= ‘ they were gradually distributed over the soil,|does not much exceed four English miles,; was everywhere terribly harmonious. No mur- 
nd fou $0 a8 to afford it all the advantages of complete) Two of these miles traverse a mere plain on | der was done, much to my surprise, though 
cotton ‘gation. During the ages which have since) the western side of the Isthmus, where a canal , every body seemed to be at war with his neigh. 
irogen, elapsed, the sewers have been choked up, and|has been already cut by the ancients about bour.” 
csilver, the reservoirs have been destroyed; the con-j eighty feet deep and three hundred feet wide. At Corfu, Mr. Quin speaks highly of Lord 
w it 00 Sequence of which is, that, at the present day,| The mouth of this canal is at present closed up| Nugent and his government ; from whose hos- 
at they some of the very best parts of Greece are|with sands from the Gulf of Lepanto; these pitality he wended his way to England, seeing 
= 4 meter lost to the purposes of agriculture.|sands might be easily removed, and the re-| many parts of Italy on his route. But as we 


government will have simply to direct the| mainder of the excavation, which is still visible | 


last week accompanied him over newer grounds, 
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we may the more justly omit any further 
details, and be content with again recommend- 
ing his agreeable tour to public notice and 
approbation. 





Tales of the Ramadhan. 


[Second notice: conclusion. } 


WE have only to give our promised extract, 
the account of the Cairean robbers, which we 
mentioned in our last. 

** It consisted of a spacious quadrangle, sur- 
rounded externally by a wall of extraordinary 
height, pierced near the summit with loopholes, 
and surmounted by crenellated battlements. 
The principal entrance was by a high double 
flight of steps, terminating above in a small 
paved terrace, exactly corresponding with the 
arched doorway in breadth. Here Mansoor, as 
he followed the footsteps of the sheikh, found a 
strong guard, armed with spears, scimitars, and 
yataghans. ‘They opened, with a respectful 
obeisance, a passage for their chief and his com- 
panion, who, proceeding through a long corri- 
dor, presently arrived at a hall of spacious di- 
mensions, where a plentiful supper was spread, 
apparently for all comers, as numbers were 
rising to retire, while others, still covered with 
the dust of the road, quietly took their places. 
On the walls arms of all kinds were suspended, 
—spears, bows, quivers, scimitars, poniards, 
clubs, and whirlbats ; but by far the most ex- 
traordinary ornament was a row of bearded 
heads, carefully preserved, and furnished with 
artificial eyes, which, as they received the light 
of the lamps carried to and fro by the black 
slaves, appeared to twinkle and glitter in their 
sockets like so many pale stars. Beside them 
were the red caps, and turban bandages of va- 
rious colours, once worn by the persons to whom 
the heads had belonged ; and who, as Mansoor 
afterwards learned, were distinguished robbers 
slain in battle, whose memory their surviving 
comrades thus sought to protect from oblivion. 
The members of this honourable society, clus- 
tering in groups round the supper trays, and 
generally engaged in loud conversation, some 
recounting the exploits of the day, others their 
narrow escapes or downright failures, presented 
a picture easier to imagine than describe. Among 
them were persons of all nations. Here, per- 
haps, a Toorkoman or Circassian sat cross- 
legged beside a black; there an Arab of the 
desert, with his lofty forehead and dark flashing 
eyes, elbowed the cunning Syrian, or bushy- 
browed Moggrebyn from Morocco or Fez ; while 
a little beyond, perhaps, a Koord or Persian 
amused his companions by his inextinguishable 
vivacity and invention. Sobriety being a virtue 
on which they by no means piqued themselves, 
the goblet circulated freely, and songs, jests, 
anecdotes, laughter, accompanied the consump- 
tion of the wine. El Wahab invited Mansvor 
to join in the revels, and, being naturally of a 
lively excitable temperament, he was quickly 
seated and at his ease in a very jovial circle, of 
which the sheikh, who affected no airs of supe- 
riority, himself formed one. This excess of 
condescension in the chief appeared injudicious 
to the novice, who had hitherto imagined that 
supreme authority is inconsistent with familiar 
manners ; but his error was not of long con- 
tinuance, for, as often as obedience was re- 
quired, whether in small matters or great, he 
found that every member of this extraordinary 
association executed the commands of El Wa- 
hab, just as the different parts of the human 
body perform the injunctions of the will. * * 

“ * T have (says the chief) ten thousand 
daggers at my command, friend: who willdare 








to betray me? Besides, though we prohibit|indeed, with the sovereign, and saying, ‘ We, 
the approach of honest men to our territories, |the court.’ Such, in my estimation, are the 
it is only to guard against robbery. You smile?| people and the great. By nature we are, 
By Allah! the greatest thieves are on the other | doubtless, no better than they; but, inasmuch 


_ | Side of the gate. Here every thing is in com-|as avowed robbery is less contemptible than 


mon, and pilfering, being utterly useless, is un-} when accompanied by hypocrisy and meanness, 
known. But should the khalif’s subjects be|we may be said to enjoy several advantages 
permitted to find their way hither, nothing, | over the rest of mankind.’ ” 

from a handful of dhourra to an ingot of gold, = 
would be safe for a moment, and their unsocial The Life of Sir James Mackintosh. 
maxims would corrupt my robbers.’ ‘ Mash- [Third notice: conclusion.] 

allah! do I hear right? Is it here that} We now hasten to finish those interesting 
honour and equity, which our ulemas and/extracts, which our last No. refused to admit. 
imams, judging from their own conduct, say! (1811). ‘ Finished the ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ 
are no longer to be found on earth, have in| Walter Scott is a ‘bard of martial lay.’ The 
reality set up their tabernacles ?’ ‘ Understand | disposition to celebrate the chivalrous manners 
me,’ replied El] Wahab, with a smile. ‘ Man-|and martial virtues of the middle age arose 
kind, according to our views, are divided into| principally from the love of contrast, in the 
two parts—ourselves and our enemies. We} refined and pacific period which preceded the 
may very properly be regarded as carnivorous| French Revolution. Dr. Percy and Tom War. 
animals, and all the world besides as our prey,|ton began it ; it was brightened by a ray from 
whom we pursue, plunder, and kill, whenever it| the genius of Gray; it has flourished in the 
suits us. They call us thieves; but their|seventeen years’ war which has followed ; you 
ulemas, imams, sultans, and khalifs, who rob|read it in the songs of Burns; it breathes 
under pretence of instructing and governing|through Hohenlinden and Lochiel. Walter 
them, are still greater thieves. In the pulpit,|Scott is a poet created by it. Scenes and 
the courts of justice, or the audience-chamber, | manners from the middle age of Scotland form 
they speak of humility, equity, law, charity,|his poetry. Weight of sentiment, or felicity of 
benevolence; but, privately, when they assemble | expression, are irreconcilable with the flow and 
to drink wine and laugh at the beards of the} fire of this polished ‘balladist.’ He is a national, 
public, your imam is often found to be a de-|almost a country, poet, which aids his popula. 
bauchee, your ulema a rogue, and your sultan | rity, and may shorten his fame. He selects, in 
both. I know them well. Behold my green |a barbarous period, of a very barbarous country, 
turban! I am a descendant of the Prophet. | the two most barbarous bodies of men—for the 
Well, before I became sheikh of the Harami, I\* Lay,’ the borderers, and for the ‘ Lady,’ the 
was an emir at the court of the khalif, and I| Highlanders. The subject of the‘ Lady’ is a 
invariably found that the ulemas studied the/common Highland irruption, but at a point 
law only in order to discover how it might most | where the neighbourhood of the lowlands affords 
easily be eluded ; that the preachers who most the best contrast of manners ; where the scenery 
strenuously recommended moderation and dis-/j affords the noblest subject of description ; and 
interestedness, generally exhibited the most! where the wild clan is so near to the court, that 
vehement love of lucre ; and that, whenever the | their robberies can be connected with the ro- 
prince professed more than ordinary love for|mantic adventures of a disguised king, an 
his people, he was sure to be employed at that |exiled lord, and a high-born beauty. The 
moment in contriving some new means of in-| whole narrative is very fine. There are not 
creasing their burdens, to provide for his profli-|so many splendid passages for quotation as in 
gate expenditure, or to gratify his stupid ambi-|the two former poems. This may, indeed, 
tion. ‘The people, on the other hand, are un-| silence the objections of the critics, but I doubt 
speakably contemptible; for, when any of those| whether it will promote the popularity of the 
impostors appear before them, disguised in the| poem. It has nothing so good as the ‘ Address 
pompous robes stolen from their own wardrobes, | to Scotland,’ or the ‘ Death of Marmion.’ If 
or perhaps purchased with what ought to have|the rank of poets were to be settled by par- 
provided bread and clothing for their half-fa-' ticular passages, I should place Campbell above 
mished naked children, they are stricken with }Scott; I should predict, with more confidence, 
amazement at the show, and run with open|that ‘ Lochiel,’ the ‘ Exile of Erin,’ and the 
mouths through the streets, exclaiming, ‘ Long |‘ Mariner’s Song,’ would endure, than I could 
live the khalif!’ * God bless the imam!’ or,|venture to do about any other verses since 
‘ May the shadow of the ulema never be less!’! Cowper and Burns—I had almost said, since 
I knew a poor effendi, whose whole wardrobe | Gray and Goldsmith. I am sorry to hear that 
consisted of a greasy turban and a ragged cloak, | he is engaged on an epic poem — his genius is 
which he drew tight about him and tucked close | lyrical.” 

under his chin, to conceal the absence of under-| ~ (1813). Sir J. attended a levee, and says— 
garments, who might be regarded as a type of| ‘* The reason was to thank the prince for hav- 
popular prejudice. He was not destitute of ing granted me access to a very valuable collec- 
knowledge, and was said to be descended from | tion of papers, which hehaslately procured. They 
an officer of the kitchen of one of the pre-Ada-|are those of the Stuart family, bequeathed by 
mite sultans; so that he contrived, with the | Mad. d’Albany, the natural daughter of the = 
assistance of his imagination, to connect himself! pretender, to the Abbate Waters, an Englis 
with the grandees of the land—the generality Dominican at Rome, who sold them to Sir John 
of whom, indeed, could not boast of so harmless! Cox Hippesley for the prince. The prince 
or honest an origin. This worthy man, being offered 1000/., or 100/. per annum ; the poor 
acquainted with some of the underlings about |abbate preferred the annuity, and died in ~ 
the court, received, in consideration of his|months. They have been detained at = 
learning and loyalty, the post of superintendent | Vecchia these ten years in consequence of the 
of the monarch’s hounds, at which he was so}troubles in Italy. They consist in a ort 
greatly rejoiced that it was feared his reason|four folio volumes, of the Life of pe = 
would give way. However, he retained suffi-| corrected by his son, of James II.’s will, a a 
cient to enable him to keep the dogs in order, to his son, &c., and of innumerable pag 
and ever after spoke of the khalif as the greatest and from the exiled family, from 1701 to 1749, 
prince in the world ; always associating himself, | which are particularly curious, and 
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with unexpected proofs of the very wide diffu- 
sion of Jacobitism at a period when it was 
generally supposed to be extinct. I go to the 
library at Carlton House four hours of three 
days in the week to make extracts from them. 
The prince spoke to me about them yesterday, 
so long and so graciously, as to make the whole 
circle stare. They no doubt suspected that 
deep political mysteries were the subject of our 
conversation. To me he has behaved very 
handsomely, considering that I had twice de- 
dined office, on messages directly from himself, 
accompanied with every acknowledgment of the 
past and promise for the future.” 

These Stuart Papers are most interesting, 
but we believe that many of their disclosures 
are yet too near the period, and implicate too 
many family names, to be given to the public as 
history. The following are amusing : — 

‘In consequence of the failure of his second 
poem, the ‘ Newspaper,’ Crabbe published no- 
thing for twenty-two years, so that he has 
literally been the poet of two generations, and, 
what is most singular, most admired by the 
second. He said, the other night, ‘I haven’t 
laughed so much since my wife died,’ which 
they wickedly understood in the wrong sense. 
* * * They have introduced a new lan- 
guage, in which they never say that A. B. is 
good, or virtuous, or even religious ; but that 
he is an ‘advanced Christian.’ ‘Dear Mr. 
Wilberforce’ is the most ‘ advanced Christian.’ 
Mrs. C-—— has lost three children, without a 
pang, and is so ‘advanced a Christian’ that 
she could see the remaining twenty, with ‘ poor 
dear Mr. C.,’ removed with perfect tranquillity.” 

With these we conclude our quotations, and 
can only refer to the entertaining account of 
Madame de Staél; her visit to England, and 
the great mutual admiration between her and 
Mackintosh ; to the admirable sketches, by the | 
latter, of Nelson, Grattan, Curran, David 
Hume, Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Gray, Wilkes, 
Lord Mansfield, Swift, Somers, Louis XIV., 
&c. &c., which are replete with masterly acu- 
men, talent, and philosophic judgment. On 
some points, especially of poetical criticism, we 
cannot, it is true, altogether agree with him ; | 
and we think (for instance) that he estimates | 
Gray too high ; but in generalisation and com- 
prehension we have rarely seen so much of sub- 
stance comprehended as within the limits of 
these pieces of portraiture. 

We ought also to refer to the admirable 
letters from Lord Abinger and Sydney Smith, 
in the second volume, as two specimens of epis- 
tolary skill, discrimination, and fine feeling, 
which never were surpassed. We are tempted 
to select portions of each, though we have 
already trespassed so far :—— 

Lord Abinger.—‘* The ‘ Vindicie Gallice’ 
Was an attempt, at once ingenious and pro- 
found, to justify the first steps of the French 

evolution upon the theory of the British con- 
— and thus to refute Mr. Burke upon 

's own principles. ‘The events which verified 
that illustrious writer’s predictions had not then 
— The prospect of the future was open 
of a > ae of the enthusiast, as well as 
in rh llosopher. The scene which was pass- 
rd not then been deformed by any strik- 
Te example of deliberate cruelty or injustice. 
be petty and temporary mischiefs of sedition 

ight well be counted as nothing when com- 
pared with the lasting miseries of servitude ; 
re even these mischiefs had been then visible, 
re di ae in the general progress of 
a na ution, The chains of tyranny were 
en by tumultuous violence, but ap- 





peared to be dissolved by the triumph of rea- 


son over authority and prejudice. The most 
civilised nation in Europe was about to realise 
the dream of a social contract. A government, 
dictated by the purest patriotism and the most 
exalted wisdom, was to be adopted by the public 
will, and to exhibit a splendid example of the 
union of perfect liberty with justice, peace, good 
order, and happiness. It was natural for a very 
young man, who, like Mr. Mackintosh, com- 
bined the genuine spirit of philosophy with 
a generous enthusiasm for liberty, to oppose his 
sanguine hopes to the gloomy prognostics of the 
venerable sage, whose opinions were tempered 


by long experience and profound observation of | 


mankind. These had taught him that the in- 
fluence of passion over any assembly of men 
increases in proportion to their numbers more 
than the influence of reason ; that the worship 





cemaeeeneneiamememmtemmetieniintnmiotianiateemnieammm=ad 
the speeches are not, in effect, addressed to the 
supposed audience, but to the people; and con- 
sequently, like scene-painting, which is to be 
viewed at a distance, and by unskilful eyes, are 
more remarkable for the boldness of the figures, 
and the vivacity of the colouring, than for 
nature or truth. It is not the genus delibera- 
tivum, but the genus demonstrativum, of elo- 
quence, that is most successful in the House of 
Commons. The highest praise of Sir James 
Mackintosh is, that he was, by disposition and 
nature, the advocate of truth. His eloquence 
and his powers were best fitted for that tem~- 
perate sort of discussion which, admitting every 
ornament of diction and illustration that can 
please the taste or the imagination, still ad- 
dresses itself to the judgment, and makes the 
passions themselves captives to reason. He could 


of liberty in the abstract was a delusive mysti-| not, without being easily foiled and surpassed, 
cism; that the institutions in which she is| attempt that strain of invective and vitupera- 


embodied must be the growth of time; that 


they can only flourish after they have taken 
root in the sentiments and affections of a 
people ; and that it was visionary to expect that 
an assembly, however formed, should extempore 
make a constitution that would either meet 
with or merit general approbation. * 
During the continuance of the peace, Mr. Mac- 
kintosh visited Paris. His reception there, 
and his success in society, was as remarkable 
as in England. The first consul expressed a 
strong desire to see him: he was accordingly 
introduced ; but, by some accident, Buonaparte 
had mistaken for him Mr. W. Frankland, and 
had paid that gentleman many compliments 
upon his reputation as a writer, and particularly 
as the author of the ‘ Vindicie Gallice.’ Mr. 
W. Frankland, not being much accustomed to 
speak French, found it impossible to undeceive 
him, and was obliged to accept the civilities 
intended for Mr. Mackintosh, whose conversa- 
tions with the great captain was confined to 
such trifling questions as are necessarily current 
at all courts. One of those questions which I 
believe was proposed to him, as well as to Mr. 
Erskine, was, whether he had ever been lord 
mayor of London. The mistake was afterwards 
a subject of much pleasantry with both the 
gentlemen who had been the subjects of it. * * 
“ If I may be allowed to express an opinion 
on that subject, I should say that the House of 
Commons was not the theatre where the hap- 
piest efforts of his eloquence could either be 
made or appreciated. Whatever may be the 
advantages derived from the division of political 
men into parties, it is obvious that it must have 
an important influence upon the character of 
the debates in that assembly. The result of 
each discussion, and even the exact numerical 
division, being, upon most important questions, 
known beforehand, the speakers do not aim so 
much at conviction, as to give satisfaction to 
their respective parties, and to make the strong- 
est case for the public. Hence a talent for 
exaggeration, for sarcasm, for giving a dexter- 
ous turn to the events of a debate, is more po- 
pular, and, perhaps, more useful than the know- 
ledge which can impart light, or the candour 
which seeks only for justice and truth. It is 
the main object of each party to vindicate itself, 
or to expose the antagonist party to indignation 
and contempt. Hence the most successful 
speaker, that is, he who is heard with the great- 
est pleasure, very often is one who abandons 
the point of debate altogether, and singles out 
from the adversary some victim whom he may 
torture by ridicule or reproach, or lays hold of 
some popular party topic, either to point the 
public indignation against his opponents, or to 
flatter the passions of his adherents. Many of 


tion of all manner of things and persons which 
is sometimes so eminently successful in debate, 
not by the fascination of its charms, but by the 
force of terror, and which, though it may open 
the way to station and fortune, never either 
produces conviction, or leaves a sensation of 
pleasure behind. The mildness of his temper, 
the correctness of his judgment, the abundance 
of his knowledge, and the perfection of his taste, 
all combined to make him averse to the pursuit 
of applause, either by inflicting pain upon 
others, or by sacrificing truth and good feeling 
to the coarse appetite of the vulgar. It cannot 
be denied that, whenever the nature of the 
subject and the disposition of the House were 
favourable to his qualities as a speaker, he ex- 
hibited specimens of eloquence that were of the 
highest order, and elicited the most unqualified 
applause. a i ” 

‘It is not, however, my desire to speak of 
this illustrious man as a politician—much less 
asa partyman. His merit and his pretensions 
have placed him, and will maintain him with 
posterity, in a position far above those who 
were engaged in the petty strife of party, and 
the contentions for power. His genius and 
his talents will shed a lustre over the age in 
which he lived, when his more fortunate com- 
petitors for temporary objects are forgotten. 
As an elegant writer, a consummate master of 
metaphysics and moral philosophy; as a pro- 
found historian, as an accomplished orator,— 
he will be known to all future times. The 
charms of his conversation—the pleasure and 
the instruction which were found in his society, 
can be appreciated by contemporaries only who 
enjoyed the opportunity of intercourse with 
him. They alone can bear testimony to that 
urbanity of manner, and that sweetness of 
temper, which mitigated the awe inspired by 
the superiority of his mind and the profound. 
ness of his knowledge, and made the approach 
to him not only safe but delightful — which 
conciliated confidence, and softened the emo- 
tions of envy. Of that passion he was himself 
altogether unconscious and incapable. His 
greatest pleasure was to find cause for enco- 
mium in others, and to draw merit from ob- 
scurity. He loved truth for its own sake, and 
exercised his mighty power in dialectics, not 
for his own reputation, but for the investigation 
of truth. Asa critic, he was inclined more to 
candour than severity. He was touched by 
whatever was just, original, or worthy of 
praise ; he sought after it with as much ardour 
as others feel in the detection of faults. His wit 
did not require the foil of deformity to give it 
splendour; its brilliancy was best displayed 
in illustrating beauty, for which he had the 





keenest relish. He possessed, in an eminent 
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degree, one of the most amusing faculties of wit, 
a lively sense of the ridiculous; but he could 
laugh at folly without exciting anger or fear, 
could be just without an air of severity, enter- 
taining without satire, and brilliant without 
sarcasm. Noman ever lived more in society, 
or shone more in conversation ; yet it would be 
difficult—I should say, impossible— to ascribe 
a sentiment, or even an original sentence to 


him, the least tinctured with envy, malice, or ; 


| 


uncharitableness.” 

Sydney Smith says ** His range of study and 
speculation was nearly as large as that of Bacon ; 
and there were, in fact, but few branches of 
learning with which he was not familiar. But 
in any attempt at delineating his intellectual 
character, it is necessary to bear in mind that his 
mastery was in mental philosophy, not merely 
in its recondite or metaphysical departments, 
but in its still more important application to 
conduct and affairs, and in their higher branches 
of politics and legislation, which derive their 
proofs and principles from history, and give 
authority to its lessons in return. Upon all 
these subjects he was probably the most learned | 
man of his age; and, in maturing and digesting 
his views of them, I am persuaded that there 
have been few, in any age, who ever brought a 
more powerful and disciplined understanding 
to bear with so much candour, caution, and 
modesty, upon so large a collection of mate- 
rials. ™ ‘4 ys 

** But I am not sure whether his charac- 
teristic qualities did not display themselves in 
a still more striking way in his conversation. 
It was here, at least, that his astonishing 
memory—astonishing equally for its extent, 
exactness, and promptitude—made the greatest | 
impression. Some natural felicity of endow- 
ment he probably had in this respect ; but it! 
always appeared to me that the extraordinary 
perfection of this faculty was, in him, less the 
gift of nature, or the effect of mere exercise | 
and cultivation, than the result of that accurate 
and systematic understanding, and that zeal 
for knowledge, of which it was at once the| 
instrument and the reward. He remembered 
what he learned better than any other person, 
chiefly because he better understood its value, 
and its relation to his former acquisitions, and, | 
accordingly, at once assimilated and fitted it 
into its proper place in that grand scheme of | 
knowledge of which it was in some degree 
complementary, and which he had occasion, | 
almost every day, to be reviewing in its entire- | 
ness. No one much inferior in intellectual, 
power, or love of intellectual excellence, need | 
hope for such a memory.” | 

To all these encomia, and to even more, we) 
would say “ditto”? with all our heart. red 
life we never met with such vast and ready 
powers of conversation as in Mackintosh : 
whatever the subject, it seemed as if he had 
just risen from its elaborate study, and remem- 
bered every thing that bore upon it. We never 
left his society without emotions of delight and 
instruction impossible to be described, and such 
as we never can hope to meet again. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Two Words on Lord Brougham's and Dr. Palcy’s Natural 


Theology, by A. C. G. Jobert, Member of many Scientific | 
Bodies, late Editor of the ‘* Geological Journal,” &c. &c. | 
12mo. pp. 36. (London, Bull.) — This pamphlet appears | 


to be the avant-courier of a more important work ; namely, 


the ‘‘ History of the Earth before Human Tradition,” | write down to the infantile capacity without silliness on | 


| 
| much useful information in this volume, which, if not} the birth of Mithridates. ‘There is reason to 


we shall endeavour to prove, and then place the question | The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Vol. II. Hig. 
in its proper light.” | torical Parallels. (London, Knight.) — This volume js 
He goes on to contend that man knows nothing except | rich in curious historical anecdotes, far more strange and 
facts, acquired through the medium of the senses; and, | interesting than any that ever Fiction wove. It treats 
after treating of creation as an unsettled question, he con- | of, and belongs to all periods and nations, and we can 
cludes:—* It is, indeed, evident, that if the earth was | truly recommend it to all readers. 
primitively in the state of gas, or even only in that of _ The Library of Romance, edited by Leitch Ritchie, Vol, 
igneous fusion, animals and plants could not exist upon XV. Ernesto; a Philosophical Romance, by William 
the surface until it presented a solid basis upon which Smith, Esq. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co.)—There 
they could move, or fix themselves. This surface must is both taste and talent in the present narrative, and 
have cooled until the degree of heat did not exceed that = that the author will do yet better things. What 
under which organised beings can be produced and multi- | he wants is dramatic power. His situations are better 
sly. The temperature of the atmosphere must have | imagined than executed. Some of his expressions are 
diminished to that point at which water can alternately be very happy; for example, speaking of a quiet lot of 
formed into vapour and condensed. In short, the organic | domestic felicity, he calls it—*« Imparadised in the com- 
world can only have begun to exist when exery condition | mon-place of human life.” This volume completes the 
of animal and vegetable life was fulfilled. But the phe- | Library of Romance—a series of very amusing and sin- 
nomena of the organic kingdom will also furnish us with | gularly cheap volumes. The ‘ Robber of the Rhine,” 
the proof of its having had a beginning on earth. I break | Was an admirable story; and the ‘ Siege of Vienna,” one 
this stone, the first examination of which has already | Of the most graceful fictions that has been translated. 
pointed out to me the method I was to follow, in order to! The Florist’s Magazine. No. Il., by F. W. Smith. 
retrace the series of facts belonging to the past inorganic , (London, Orr and Smith.)—In this No. the rose celestial, 
world, and in the middle of the fragments I discover the | @ dahlia, a tulip, and carnations, are figured with great 
bones of a fossil animal. I examine the different strata beauty; and the accounts of these gay and lovely oma- 
deposited by the waters, which form the exterior envelope |™ents of our gardens are succinct and sufficient. No. IIL. 
of the earth; I every where discover remains of vegetable | Of a smaller edition (2s. 6d.), accompanies that of the 
and animal life; but when I come. to the primitive rock, | larger class (4s.), of which we noticed the first appearance 
which bears the impress of the action of fire, 1 no longer | in the Literary Gazette of the 4th ult. 
meet with these fragments; and the entire absence of | The Poetical Works of S. Rogers. Part V1. (London, 
every indication of life leads me still to say—Organised | Moxon.) — Contains a portion of «Italy; a Poem ;” and 
beings have not from all eternity succeeded each other 4 fair share of the very fair embellishments which so 
upon the earth—the organic world has not always existed. | Plenteously enrich the series. 
* * #* What (he continues) are the facts which pre- | _ Colburn’s Modern Novelists, Vol. VIII.; The Disowned, 
ceded and accompanied the existence of the centres of | Vol. I.—Prefaced by an able and interesing essay on prose 
attraction in space, and the appearance upon earth of | fiction, by Mr. Bulwer, this must prove a most popular 
organised beings? Such is, we conceive, the manner edition of his powerful tale of the Disowned, printed in 
in which the question of God must be presented. It | two vols. m 
is through the knowledge of these facts alone that| Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. LXIX.; England, 
we can come to the knowledge of the Deity. It is) ¥- (London, Longman and Co.) — This is the continua- 
for us to employ in this inquiry all the powers of | tion of Sir James Mackintosh’s history, and brings us down 
our organs multiplied by art, and of our reason , to the battle of Naseby, from the accession of Charles I. 
strengthened by science. ‘Theology is not a science.|  Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Vol. VI. (London, Murray.) 
+ «+... It is only by the knowledge of the history of | Quite in keeping with its precursors. 
the earth that the imagination can attain to the know-| Cowper's Life and Works, Vol. VII. (London, Saunders 
ledge of its formation. Warned by innumerable errors, | 20d Otley.)—Ditto, ditto, ditto—the Task concluded; 
imagination no longer attempts to explain the phenomena | letters and minor poems occupying about two-thirds of 
of nature without following the guidance of experience.’# | the vol. Te Sa 
The religious feeling is nothing else but an instinctive | _ The Sacred Classics, Vol, XX. (London, Hatchard and 
desire to inquire into the phenomena which preceded the | Son.)—Ditto, ditto, ditto,’ Treatiseson Theology selected 
established order of things.” | from the works of the Rev. J. Howe, with a memoir of 
On some material points Mr. Jobert assuredly detects | the author by Thomas Taylor, author of the * Life of 
errors and sophisms in the strongest illustrations of Paley, | Cowper,” &c. 
— follower Lord — . 2 a 
Observations on the Discourse of Natural Theology, by | 
Henry Lord Brougham, &c., by T. Wallace, Esq., LL.D. | ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Pp. _ a, a ao wy the HALLEY’S COMET. 
same subject, and by another very able and well-rea A ‘ : 
author. Complimenting the noble lord, most deservedly, | THE astronomers of this and other peeaor ed 
on the high application of his talents in this Treatise, 8% now commencing a vigilant and penetrating 
Mr. Wallace questions, the expediency of his raising bn | scrutiny of that region of the heavens in which 
question of the materiality or immateriality of the sou ; . é fo ceed 
in a discourse on ore | theology. We onider the | Halley 2 comet _ expected to appear, in search 
volume to be most worthy of the public. | of the first indications of its approach ; satis- 
“ ae woe CG Rastes = egal row PP. |fied, if they succeed, to register the circum- 
319. » @ § -)— 8 a? “ 
welcome the very pleasing and instructive efforts of our , Stances of its faintest beam, for the purpose of 
northern contemporary. ‘These selections from Chambers’ | confirming or correcting the predicted path. 
Journal make a small volume of uncommon interest. | Its reappearance (whether dim or brilliant, 
The Parliamentary Guide, §c., by R. B. Mosse, Esq. Par- | ° 5 
liamentary Agent. Pp. 140. (London, Baily and Co.) | Whether perceived only by the few who possess 
An copious and — gate, compementing meaty good telescopes, or traced in its advance “ to 
all that was gc in former productions of the same class, | 3 . H sky” by 
with more supplied by Mr. Mosse’s own intelligence. the forehead of our evening sky ‘ by the many) 
What is a Comet, Papa? by R. M. Zornlin. (London, | Will be welcomed by all, and hailed as another 
aoow ~ yo ene bey» emg a — = distinguished triumph of astronomical science. 
of comets, and particularly of our now hour ooKed- | J on 1 
for visitor, Mr. Halley; our young friends will be pleased | The early history of this remarkable body 
with it. | may be traced, with some degree of probability, 





England and Russia. 8vo. pp. 197. (London, Ridg-) as far back as 130 years before the Christian 


ways.)—A fifth edition proclaims the importance attached | . : ae . 

to this work, the abilities of the writer of which are of a | €T@, when a comet is said to have appeared of 

superior onder. ; . . , | considerable magnitude and brilliancy, shining 
elps and Hints how to Protect Property, with Instruc-) «+ . ne ic y splendour 

tions in Rifle and Pistol-Shooting, §c. by Lieut.-Col. Baron } with a brightness which surpassed the sple lised 

de Berenger. 8vo. pp. 246. (London, Hurst.)—There is| Of the sun: it was supposed to have signall 


new, is well put together, and may therefore be more at-| “eee ic seen 
tended to than when it appears in desultory forms, and in | believ e, also, that the comets which were hth 
newspapers, where it is counteracted by puffs and ad-|in the years 323 and 399 were returns ol the 


| vertisements of the cheats against whom the reader is same body ; in the latter year it is described as 


warned. | | ° . 
Songs of England and Scotland, Vol. I]. (London, of prodigious magnitude and horrible aspect. 
Comeine)--We like collections of songs, the Apolice, tea- In the years 550, 855, 930, and 1006, it pro- 
table-miscellanies, &c. &c. of former days; and this vo- eS. ; , + — in the latter year 
lume is so various and interesting as to be a great fa- bably ae tae observed ig le as the Janet 
vourite with us. A portrait of Allan Cunningham is not | described as four times as large as the p d 
oy like him, though not to be mistaken; and a sweet) Venus. It was also visible in 1230, 1305, am 
vignette, after Sir Joshua, fits the publication well. An) 1<« i . , > 1305) it 
introduction recalls much characteristic matter relative to | a at = — rains ae me wid ” 
Scottish song. | Was termec cometa h 6 ’ 
Little Arthur's History of England. 2 vols. (London,| from whence it may be concluded that its 
Murray.)—A charming little production, and just such as ‘ s th ‘ conspicuous 
ought to be given to, or read bya child. Fewpersons can | 48pect was then very conspicuous, 
The several epochs at which these appear 


&c. ; and certainly, whatever we may think of its reason- | the one hand, or mistaken inculcations on the other-| ances were observed coincide with the time at 


ing, impresses us with a high idea of the author's abilities. 
In his preface he declares : — ‘* Now, it is our conviction, 
that the notion of God, as conveyed by the arguments of 
rd Brougham and of Paley, is an o! to improve- 
source of error and superstition, This is what 


The happy medium is here hit; and we most cordially | A A 
recommend Little Arthur’s History to every little moment f which the comet might have been expected to 
return — its period being about 75 or 76 years. 


in the British Empire. ; 
_* «* Helvetius.” | This coincidence is, indeed, the sole foundation 
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of its identity to the period last mentioned 
(1380), leaving, however, several intermediate 
returns, in which it was not visible; or, at 
Jeast, its visits unrecorded. The succeeding 
returns are free from doubt ; observations hav- 
ing been made of the comet’s path through the 
heavens, which furnish satisfactory evidence of 
its identity. 

In the year 1456 the comet returned again, 
and was beheld by all Europe with fear and 
astonishment. The Turks were then engaged 
in a successful war, in which they destroyed 
the Greek empire; they, therefore, might have 

rded it as an auspicious omen. The Christ- 
jans thought that their destruction was por- 
tended by its appearance, especially as its tail 
was turned towards the east. The Pope Calix. 
tus regarded it as at once the sign and instru- 
ment of Divine wrath; he ordered public prayers 
to be offered up, and granted a year’s indul- 
gence to all who, at the tolling of the noon- 
bell, should say three pater-nosters and three 
ave-marias, to propitiate the mercy and forgive- 
ness of Heaven. In this very circumstance 
originates the custom, still prevalent in Catholic 
countries, of ringing the cathedral- bells at 
noon. The popular terror can scarcely be won- 
dered at, for the comet at that time exhibited a 
tail, curved like a sabre, 60° in length, or two- 
thirds of the distance between the zenith and 
horizon: its whole appearance was described as 
singularly splendid, and of a vivid brightness. 
At this return it was in its most favourable 
position relative to the earth and sun for ob- 
servation of its magnitude and brilliancy. 

Its next visits were in the years 1531 (when 
it appeared of a bright gold colour) and 1607. 
In the latter year it pursued nearly the same 


As the year 1758 approached, it may easily 
be supposed that the astronomers of that period 
looked forward to it with considerable interest. 
From the uncertainty just referred to, the 
situation of the comet in the celestial sphere 
could only be surmised : hence the labour and 
| vigilance that was requisite in examining the 
| heavens, probably through many months, lest 
the comet, with a dim and feeble light, should 
|steal onwards in its course, and elude the 
|anxious search of the curious observer. This, 
|indeed, was nearly the case; for, while the 
‘celebrated professors of the science had been 
|for many months watching without success, it 
| was first seen by George Palitzch, a farmer, 
jnear Dresden, on Christmas day 1758. Two 
| or three days afterwards it was also seen by an 
|astronomer at Leipzic, who, while other Conti- 
nental observers were exploring quite a dif. 
|ferent quarter of the heavens, kept his know- 
| ledge of its return to himself. Messier, so cele- 
| brated as a successful discoverer of comets, who 
jhad ceaselessly been on the watch for it at 
| Paris, did not detect it till the 21st January, 
|1759: the failure of this indefatigable ob- 
server may, in a measure, be traced to his 
| superior, De Lisle, who had constructed a chart 
of its supposed course, which diverted the at- 
|tention of Messier to a quarter of the heavens 


|through which the comet did not pass. Al.| 
THE fifth anniversary of the British Associa- 


|though Pingré, La Lande, Le Monnier, La 
| Caille, and all the astronomers of Paris, were 
diligently looking for it, De Lisle, influenced | 
‘by a spirit of exclusiveness unworthy a philo- 
| sopher, did not permit Messier to give notice of 
jits return till the lst April, when he could no 
longer retain the secret. The comet was after- 
wards recognised by various European observa- 


ceptible form in the year 1835. On the other 
hand, others are persuaded, and among these 
are the most distinguished in the science, that 
the comet will be discovered towards the latter 
end of the present month (August), or the 
commencement of the following; and anti- 
cipate, not a faint and nebulous patch, not a 
dim telescopic object, like the comet of Encke* 
or Biela, but an illustrious star, which, when 
at its nearest approach to the earth,+ will shine 
with splendour, and exhibit a tail many mil- 
lions of miles in length. 

These speculations, founded on the varia- 
tionst observed in its aspect and lustre at its 
former visits, which have seemed to imply a 
gradual decay, will soon be put to the test: 
ephemerides of the comet are in the hands of 
every one, and even the non-proficient in the 
science, with a good telescope, may have (like 
the farmer of Dresden, who cultivated astro- 
nomy as well as his fields) the honour of the 
rediscovery of this celebrated comet. Already 
the eye surveys the region between Auriga and 
Gemini, believing that there the spot is beheld 
in the blue fields of ether, from whence the 
comet of Halley is advancing to visit once more 
the fount of day. 

Deptford. Joun THEODORE BarRkKER. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


tion at Dublin, on Monday, bids fair to be one 
of great attraction and brilliancy. The Irish 
scientific world, literati, and gentry, have made 
every preparation to make the reception of their 
visitors such as will leave no unfavourable im- 
pression either of the science or hospitality of 
the country. At Liverpool, Sir John Tobin 


apparent path through the heavens it is ex-| tories. | has liberally appointed a fine steamer, the Wil- 
pected to traverse in the present year, namely, | The position of the comet in the heavens /|liam Penn, to convey the members who are 
through Ursa Major, Bodtes, Serpentis, &c.|during this last return was unfavourable for | going from that port to Dublin, and has offered 
Tn some accounts, its appearance on this occa-| observation in these latitudes: when first ob-|them a convenient and free passage, so as to 
sion is described as pale and watery, in others | served by Messier, he took it for anebula. At |arrive on the evening previous to the meeting. 
dark and livid; and, according to some ob-|a subsequent period it was described as round,|A great number will, no doubt, avail them- 


servers, as brilliant. The celebrated Kepler 


| with a brilliant nucleus, well distinguished from 


selves of this opportunity ; many have already 


observed it on his return from a convivial party | the surrounding nebulosity, but exhibiting no| proceeded on their way, and others go by Bris- 


on the 26th September: it had then the ap-| 


pearance of a star of the first magnitude. Lon- 
gomontanus states, that its tail was more dense 


| appearance of a tail. In the southern hemis-| 
| phere astronomers were more successful; as} 
seen from Pondicherry and the Isle of Bour-| 


tol, Holyhead, Glasgow, &c. The geologists, 
we hear, are already in the field, and Ireland is 
a rich one for them. We trust to be able (as 


than the tails of ordinary comets. It continued |bon, it is stated to have appeared distinctly heretofore) to lay complete accounts of the pro- 


visible about five weeks. 

In the year 1682 the comet was observed in 
England by Halley and Flamsteed; at Paris 
by La Hire, Picard, and Dominique Cassini ; 


|visible to the naked eye, and with a tail, vary- 
jing in length, at different periods, from ten to 


| forty-seven degrees. 
| The time of the completion of another period 


ceedings before our readers at home and abroad. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Vicors, M.P., in the chair.—The fol- 


at Padua by Montonari, and at Dantzic by |is again nearly arrived,—a period anxiously | owing notes, extracted from the journal of 


Hevelius: the latter speaks of it as not so large 
nor so bright as the comet of 1680, and de- 
scribes it as having a nucleus of a gibbous 
figure, from which proceeded a bright beam or 


,anticipated by a new race of astronomers, who, | 
, With accumulated experience, superior instru-| 
‘ments, and improved methods of observation, | 
| watch for the earliest heralding of its approach, 


Sir R. Heron, Bart., were read. ‘* For a good 
many years,”’ says the author, “I have at. 
tended to the habits of pea-fowl, and for the 
last eleven have written down my observations. 


curved horn, and that its tail was 16° in length. | piercing as it were the deep void, to search for|! find the individuals to differ as much in 

ther accounts describe the tail as extending! the expected visitant, to track it along its|temper as human beings; some are willing to 
30°, and the disc of the comet to have been azure road, and as it glides between the Cha-| take care of the young ones of others, whilst 
round and clear as that of Jupiter. Hooke was |rioteer of Heaven and the Celestial Twins, to|80me have pursued and killed them, and this 
able to trace it to the horizon at setting, not- circulate around the steady pole, the eyes of| Whether they had a brood of their own or not. 
vntaading “the smoke much thickened the| millions will be anxious to mark its course| Some cocks have assisted in the care of young 


Subsequent to this return, in 1682, Halley’s 
attention was directed to the periodicity of 


| from star to star, as it moves magnificently sun- | 
| ward, as a monarch to his throne. 
| But will it return? and will it be visi- 


ones, whilst others have attacked them. An 
early hen frequently has a brood herself the 
next year. Age makes no difference in the 


ese bodies, and, from a comparison of the ele-| ble? Some astronomers doubt whether it|mumber of the brood. I have had six froma 


ments of various comets on record, he ventured | 


to assert, that those which appeared in the 
years already specified were not different 
whan but the same body returning at inter- 
of about 754 years. He also predicted that 
a a comet would again appear about the 
1739, the year 1758, or, the commencement of 
z ;—the precise time being uncertain, from 
Pepe of the perturbations the comet 
meat meet with, in its course through the 
Tegions, not being exactly known. 


now exist at all, and consider that there 
are grounds to warrant the suspicion that the 


pated, and its atoms scattered in space. Others, | 
who believe that it will return, expect that its | 
appearance will be unattractive, seen, perhaps, | 
as a small nebula, to be detected only by the| 
telescope. They believe, in fact, that this in-| 
teresting body is wasting away, and so near to 
entire extinction, as to leave but little hope 
that its existence will be ascertained in a per. 





hen a year old, and one from an old hen. 


* This small comet, the Encke comet, is again close to 


comet of Halley is entirely extinguished, dissi-| the terrestrial orbit, on its way to the perihelion passage, 
but in such a position relative to the sun as will render 


it invisible. 
+ The comet will not approach nearer to the earth than 


about twenty millions of miles, this revolution, nor can 


it at any future return approach nearer than about five 


| millions of miles. 


t It would be erroneous to attribute these variations 


altogether to a physical change in the constitution of the 

comet; its position and distance relative to the earth and 

sun would make considerable difference in 
. 


ts aspect and 
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The hens have frequently a great preference 
to a particular peacock. They are all so fond 
of an old pied cock that, one year, when he 
was confined in view, they were constantly 
assembled close to the trellis-walls of his 
prison, and would not suffer a japanned pea- 
cock to touch them. On his being let out in 
the autumn, the oldest of the hens instantly 
courted him, The advances in these birds are 
always made by the female. The japanned 
breed are, I believe, a variety originating in 
England. In Lord Brownlow’s numerous 
breed of common white and pied, the japanned 
suddenly made their appearance among them. 
The same thing happened in Sir J. Trevelyan’s 
flock of entirely the common sort; also in a 
breed of common and pied, given by Lady 
Chatham to Mr. Thoroton ; and in both cases 
to the extinction of the previously existing 
breed. 

‘* A black Poland cock, belonging to my friend 
and neighbour, Mr. Kendall of Barnsley, was 
seized near the house by a fox, but his screams 
being heard by the servants, he was rescued, 
deperately wounded, with the loss of half his 
feathers. In time the remainder of his feathers 
came off, and he is now become perfectly white. | 
This seems to have some relation to the human | 
hair becoming white at once from fear. 

‘* Mr. Reid, of York, has two water-tortoises, 
brought even from the Siege of Belleisle, which 
commenced in 1761; one of them having 
wandered, was missing for sixteen years, when 
it was found on cleaning out another pond. 
They are both alive, and very tame. 

** One morning I founda large white gold-fish 
in great distress ; a large male toad had fastened 
itself upon the head and shoulders of the fish ; 
on removing the toad, the fish swam away 
apparently unhurt.” 





FINE ARTS. 

The Parliamentary Committee, appointed to 
Inquire into the State of the Fine Arts, their 
Connevion with Manufactures, and the best 
Means of Diffusing Taste and Knowledge 
therein. 

We are indebted to an able and observant artist, who 
has carefully attended to the proceedings, for this com- 
munication.—Kd. Lit. Gaz. 

My pear S1r,—It is gratifying to learn that, 

notwithstanding the turmoil of politics, this 

committee is proceeding steadily in its im- 

portant pursuit; that it has already elicited 

some very important facts, particularly with 
regard to the manufactures and the schools of 
foreign countries. On the one hand, it appears 
that our Continental neighbours have nearly 
annihilated our manufactories of costly shawls, 
and engross the more splendid part of the silk 
trade. On the other, it is proved that in 

Prussia, where prodigious strides have been 

made within the last twenty years, drawing- 

schools, under the care of one master, parti- 
cularly where the teacher is paid by the pupils, 

are far more successful than academies on a 

more pompous scale, where one professor passes 

them to another every month or six weeks, 
without either fame or profit depending on the 
progress or esteem of the students. We find, 
also, that private studios in London, Paris, Bir- 
mingham, &c. have been of great advantage to 
those who have combined art and manufacture ; 
that although subscription-classes of this sort do 
not endure like government establishments, nor 
always possess eminent professors, yet, by at- 
tending to the wants and peculiar tendencies of 
time and place, they are practically beneficial. 

The attention of the committee has been parti- 

cularly directed to the School of Design at 





Lyons, which has enabled that town not only 
to retain but to increase its superiority for rich 
figured silks. I shall endeavour to explain the 
interesting circumstances of the case. In 1796 
the French government (the National Conven- 
tion) established 100 central, or departmental, 
schools, all on one systematic and, in many re- 
spects, excellent plan. In those schools, draw- 
ing, languages, natural history, mathematics, 
experimental philosophy, logic, history, legis- 
lation, and the higher branches of the fine arts, 
were to be taught: well, of the hundred schools 
thus established at vast expense, one only, that 
of Lyons, has distinguished itself, and its 
success depends entirely on its departure from 
the system ; for between 1807 and 1810 a new 
principle of weaving was adopted — it is called, 
from the introducer, a@ la Jacquarde, and con- 
sists in working the pattern through cut cards 
from enlarged working drawings that represent 
the meshes, through which the silk threads 
are to pass, in order to produce that figure. 
Weavers were made to understand this, but 
they could not draw; nor could artists unac- 
quainted with the means afforded by the loom 
apply their talent to the purpose. What was 
to be done ?—the prosperity, nay, the existence 
of the town depended on the employment of its 
16,000 looms. The system of the government 
school was sacrificed to the necessity of the 
case: architecture, history, abstract science, 
and the higher branches of art, gave way to the 
wants of the weaver; looms were fitted up in 
those schools, and a new class of foremen, half 
weavers, half artists, was there formed, and, 
with their assistance, the 16,000 silk-looms 
have increased to more than double that 
amount; shawls more splendid than those of 
Cashmere are produced, and proud Britain is 
anxious to imitate her rivals. But, as I admire 
a daring departure from the systematic course 
of public instruction, and even rejoice at its 
result, I equally deprecate the adoption of 
exactly similar means in our own factories. 
Birmingham, Manchester, and I.yons itself, 
prove that other means, more analogous to our 
habits and our feelings, are available. Instead 
of having recourse to government bounties and 
government interference, let our manufacturers 
make it worth while to our ill-paid and ill-em- 
ployed artists to apply themselves to the com- 
plications of weaving. Let the weavers, like 
the workmen of Birmingham, acquire a de- 
cided superiority over their rivals through sub- 
scription-schools, where, for a small outlay, 
talent and future comfort may be acquired, and 
his better feelings confirmed. It must not be 
forgotten that, whilst the French boast of their 
superior skill and taste, they dare not enter 
into competition, even in objects of taste, with 
Manchester, Birmingham, or Wolverhampton, 
the place of Bird’s apprenticeship. Let it be 
considered that young men at Lyons have 
found out a better way of improving them by 
attending the public school; each manufactory 
having become a nursery, where they learn in 
return for their industry, a small and increasing 
salary being granted as soon as their exertions 
deserve it. There can be no doubt that, if 
there had been no public school at Lyons, such 
remuneration as they now give, from 2,000 to 
10,000 francs per annum, would have procured 
competent artists, without taxing the depart- 
ment for bounties on instruction, which really 
amounted to so much pocket-money given to 
the manufacturers. Will our manufacturers 
give from 200/. to 500/. sterling per annum ? 
For such remuneration, I will engage to supply 
them with good designers.—I am, &c. 
AN ARTIST. 


Ss 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE'S COLLECTION oF 
DRAWINGS. 

Tue third portion of Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
noble and extensive cullection of drawings was 
this week opened to public view at the gallery 
of Messrs. Woodburn, in St. Martin’s Lane. 
It consists of fifty drawings by Claude, and 
fifty by Nicholas Poussin. There are few 
more interesting subjects of contemplation 
than the first hints of a magnificent concep. 
tion, the virgin scenery of the mind, the slight 
and rapid indications of that which is after. 
wards, with mnch study and toil, to be wrought 
into a perfect work. Many of these designs 
are of that description. They are pure emana- 
tions of intellect ; and although their mode of 
execution is masterly, and quite adequate to 
the object in view, yet it is the highest quali- 
ties by which they are especially distinguished. 
To those who are familiar with the great pro. 
ductions of which these admirable drawings 
have been, in many instances, the foundation, 
it will be a matter of much curiosity—to the 
student a matter of much practical instruction 
—to collate them; and to endeavour to dis. 
cover what have been the motives which have 
induced these accomplished artists in some cases 
strictly to adhere to, in other cases widely to 
depart from, their original intentions. 

The gallery also contains some cartoons by 
the Caracci, &c. a few portrait-drawings by 
Lawrence himself ; and his well-known picture 
of *¢ Satan calling up the Fallen Angels.” In 
an ante-room are the century of exquisitely 
finished drawings from the works of Canova, 
which were purchased by Messrs. Woodburn, 
in Rome. 


ELEPHANT HUNTING. 

A PANORAMIC view of the capture and taming 
of wild elephants in the Island of Ceylon, by 
William Daniell, R.A., is now exhibiting at the 
room of the Society of painters in water-colours, 
in Pall Mall East. We fully imagined that we 
had concluded our labours for the season in the 
way of pictorial exhibitions, when our attention 
was roused by the able and indefatigable pencil 
of Mr. Daniell ; and we were transported by it 
from our quiet desk and bounded prospect, to 
one of the most splendid and varied scenes we 
have ever witnessed. Though the panorama of 
Madras, by this artist (in conjunction with 
Mr. Parris), led us to anticipate a display of 
high talent, we were yet taken by surprise in 
the work before us ; for, independently of the 
interest excited by the subject, nothing in art 
ever gave a more faithful representation of 
nature, and nothing in nature ever exhibited a 
more novel or beautiful variety. The process of 
capturing and taming the wild elephant is seen 
in detail in different parts of the picture ; but 
the centre, with its inclosure, is the point of 
attraction; it is here the great struggle com- 
mences, and two tame elephants are placed near 
the narrow outlet from which the wild one 
must issue, either to take him by force, or to 
entice him to a fit place where he may be pro- 
perly secured. Of this, as well as of po d 
other part of the process, the descriptive ca . 
logue is full and ample in its account ; nor ; 
it less interesting in giving the names _ 

properties of the trees and plants, the Grobe 
of the Island of Ceylon. Upon the whole, in 
public and the ** home-keeping,” of all Or hor 
the metropolis, are indebted to Mr. on - 
bringing them acquainted with a spectac e, va 
much out of their reach as out of pee mon 
gination, through the medium of an exhibit! 


like this; which, with the gay and picturesqué 





costume of the natives, the animated action 
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the employed, and the graceful forms of those; hardly do, as we see this composition gained to see the beef-tea almost undiminished, and 


at rest, presents a picture the amateurs may 
jook upon with delight, and the artist with 


advantage. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
M. T. SADLER, ESQ. 

istinguished philanthropist, and eminent 

eo = “a per from his labours of love 
and benevolence. He died in Ireland ten days 
, having been long in indifferent health. 
Mr. Sadler’s career has been too public, and 
much of it too recent, to require particularisa- 
tion, A more zealous, able, and eloquent friend 
of his species never existed —for his life was 
devoted to doing good. His principal works are 
«Jreland ; its Evils and their Remedies,” 8vo., 
and‘ The Law of Population,” 2 vols. 8vo. ; 
both productions of great merit and importance. 


GILBERT STUART NEWTON, ESQ, R.A. 
Iris with great regret that we announce the 
death, on the 5th instant, at Chelsea, aged 40, 
of Gilbert Stuart Newton, Esq. R.A., late of 
Boston, in the United States of America. Mr. 
Newton's talents as an artist are too well known 
to the public, and have too frequently been 
eulogised in the Literary Gazette, to render it 
necessary for us now to expatiate on them. In 
the representation of beauty, in propriety of 
character, in delicacy and force of expression, 
in skill in composition, in vigour of effect, in 
richness of colouring, and in painter-like exe- 
cution, he has left few, if any, superiors. Mr. 
Newton’s great deficiency was in his drawing ; 
which was sometimes very incorrect. 


MR. CHARLES WILD. 
Tuts clever and well-known artist, whose pro- 
ductions are visible and popular throughout the 
metropolis, died on the 4th, in Albemarle Street. 





MUSIC. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Royal Victoria March, §&c. By Miss Leah 

Myers. Smith and Co. 
A DELIGHTFUL duet, showy and easy. It is 
the very thing for juvenile performers. What 
more can we say ? except that it is just quick 
enough, and just short enough, to weary neither 
— nor listeners: a great blessing to our 
minds, 


She wore a Wreath of Roses, &c. By J. P. 
Knight. Poetry by Haynes Bayly. Addi- 
son and Beale. 

We are rather late with our praise of this 

sweet ballad; it has already become a great 

favourite with the public. 


When You and I were Boys together. Poetry, 
ru Composed by Chev. Neukomm. The 


We think it is our little failing to see some re- 

ng beauty in even the very worst of Mr. 
Bayly’s ballads. Certainly, however, the sad 
and sorrowful are his forte, and we think the 


splendid music of Neukomm is the recommenda- 
tion of this, 


The Ash Grove. A Welsh Melody. By H. B. 
Richards (Pupil of the R. A. of Music). 
Lonsdale 


A VERY clever performance: we should not 
Wish to see a better or a more correct arrange- 
Ment of any air. The variations keep well to 
the original melody. We strongly recommend 

t. Richards, who is, we understand, very 
Young, to persevere ; which, perhaps, we need 





the prize at the Cardiff Festival, and we have | 
no doubt deservedly. 


Though the Cold Hand of Sorrow. Written 
and composed by J. P. Hullah. Mori and 
Lavenu. 

PRETTY, but with nothing out of the common 

way to give it claims to particular notice. 








DRAMA. 
TueE Victoria has this week rejoiced in the re- 
appearance of Sheridan Knowles, whose recep- 
tion was such as his great popularity merited. 
His Hunchback has lost nothing of its original 
reality. 


VARIETIES. 


Old Heads.—-The Société d’Emulation of 
Abbeville have opened the tumulus called the 
Butte de St. Quen, at Noyell-sur-mer, near the 
mouth of the Somme; and discovered about 
six hundred skulls piled up in the form of a 
cone. The lower jaws remained in all, so that 
it appears they were deposited as they were 
struck from the bodies. The tomb is con- 
jectured to be that of a Celtic chief, and these 
the remains of victims sacrificed at his ob- 
sequies. The researches are to be continued.— 
French Paper. 

The celebrated chemist M. de Berzelius is 
just arrived in Paris, accompanied by one of 
his early pupils, M. Dahlstrem, professor of 
chemistry at Stockholm ; these philosophers 
await the arrival of Dr. Lardner, in September, 
to assist at the Scientific Congress at Bonn.— 
Paris Advertiser. 

Variety of Carriages.—The number of om- 
nibus carriages for the interior of Paris amounts 
to 256, namely: 54 Omnibuses, 26 Dames 
Blanches, 20 T'rycicles, 48 Favorites, 22 Or- 
léanaisus, 14 Diligentes, 24 Béarnaises, 18 Ci- 
tadines, 18 Parisiennes, 6 Ecossaises, and 6 
Batignollaises. Their gross receipts during 
1834 amounted to 1] millions of francs. —Jbid. 

By royal ordonnance, a professorship of Pa- 
thological Anatomy is established in the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris, for the establishment of 
which a legacy of 200,000fr. was left by Baron 
Dupuytren.—JDid. 

No. I. of Florigraphia Britannica, by Richard 
Deakin, F.R.C.S.E., and R. Marnock (Sheffield, 
G. Ridge), claims our welcome. When we 
have seen more of the engravings and descrip- 
tions of flowering plants and ferns of Britain, 
agreeably to the design, we shall give our opinion 
thereon. 

The Constitutional Magazine, No.1.(Valpy), 
is added to our list of periodicals. It seems 
various both in politics and literature. 

No. I. of the “ Eclectic Gazette ; or, Register 
of the Arts, Science, and Literature, to be con- 
tinued everyalternate Wednesday,” has reached 
us, and we take the first opportunity to acknow- 
ledge the attention, and, we are glad to add, the 
merits of our new contemporary. 

“ The Sick Minister.—A venerable divine, 
who, in his day and generation, was remark- 
able for his primitive and abstinent mode of 
life, at length fell sick, and was visited by a 
kind-hearted lady from a neighbouring parish. 
On her proposing to make some beef-tea, he 
inquired what it was; and, being informed, he 
promised to drink it at his usual dinner hour. 
The soup was accordingly made in the most 
approved manner, and the lady went home, 
directing him to drink a small quantity every 
day until her return. This occurred a few 





to hear it denounced by the worthy clergyman 
as the worst thing he had ever tasted. She 
determined to try it herself, and having heated 
a small quantity, pronounced it excellent. ‘Ay, 
ay,’ quoth the divine, ‘it may drink well 
enough that way, but try it wi’ the sugar and 
cream, as I did.’ *°—Laird of Logan. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Early in the ensuing season may be expected—Practical 
Observations on Midwifery; containing the Result of 
16,414 Deliveries, occurring in the Dublin Lying-in Hos- 
pital, during a Period of Seven Years, commencing 
November 1826, by Robert Collins, M.D. late Master of 
the Institution. 

In the Press. 


Preparing for publication, a History of English Litera. 
ture, Critical and Philosophical, by Mr. D’Israeli. 

A new edition of the works of Sir John Suckling, with 
a Life of the Author, and Critical Remarks on his Writ- 
ings and Genius. By the Rev. Alfred Suckling, LL.B.— 
Sunday; a Poem, by the Author of the Kiechanic’s 
Saturday Night.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d Series, Vol. 
XXVII. 8vo. 12. 10s. bds. ~An Address to the Lower 
Orders of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, by the Rev. 
D. O’Croly, price 6d. —Sir Arthur Wilmot; a Tale of 
the 17th Century, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Songs of 
England and Scotland, Vol. II. f.cap, 8vo. 5s. cloth.—Ob- 
servations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies of Scripture, by 
the Rev. John Fry, B.A. évo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Little Arthur's 
History of England, 2 vols. 18mo. 6s. cloth.—The Practice 
of Isometrical Perspective, by J. Jopling, 2d edit. 8vo. 5s, 
bds.—Sentiment not Principle; or, an Old Man’s Legacy, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—Reports of the Portuguese 
Commission and Financial Agent, 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Nala 
and Damayanti, and other Poems, by the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, M.A. Imperial 8vo. 12s. cloth.—Devotions for 
Private Use, by the Rev. C. Girdlestone, A.M. 12mo, 2s, 
bds.—Ecclesiastes Anglicanus; being a Treatise on the 
Art of Preaching, by the Rev. W. Gresley, 8vo. 12s. bds. 
—Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide, 18mo. 6s. bd.—Pronounc- 
ing and Explanatory Dictionary of the English Language, 
by J. Knowles, royal 8vo. 1/. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Mental Arith- 
metic and Expeditious Calculator, by C. Richson, 12mo, 
4s. 6d. cloth.—Richardson’s English Dictionary, 4to. Vol. 
I. Part I. 1. 6s. 6d. cloth.—The Modern Dunciad, Virgil 
in London, and other Poems, f.cap 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 
Select Verses of the Modern Poets for Schools, by M. 
Seaman, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bd.— Christian Union; shewing 
the importance of Unity of Christians, by the Rev. J. 
Bowes, 12mo. 5s. cloth.—Sacred Poems, for the Use of 
Schools and Young Persons, lmo. 2s. cloth.—Ritual of 
Freemasonry, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Ebel’s Traveller's Guide 
through Switzerland, new edit. 18mo. 9s. tid. bd.; Atlas to 
ditto, in cloth, 8». 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not aware of the errors alluded to by a ** Con- 
stant Reader.” We never alter quotations; and we flatter 
ourselves that we are never — of any classical blunders, 
beyond, perhaps, a literal mistake of the preas. 


As we daresay it will be some pleasure to the writer of 
the following printed enclosure to us to give it the benefit 
of our publicity, we insert it as received.—Ed. L. G. 

** Postscript to the Book of Poems and Sonnets, entitled 
* Mundi et Cordis Carmina,’ by Thomas Wade. 
To Certain Critics (writing in Certain Hebdomadal Literary 
Periodicals*) of that Book. 
Dear critics! gentle judgers! why so prone 
In my song’s ‘ mingled yarn’ to note the worse alone ? 
Clear-sighted for all specks ; to brightness blind ! 
Nosed to pick one ill scent from out a flower-fed wind ! 
Ear’d for one discord, sounding casually, 
In a long breathing-while of tender harmony ! 
Learn’d readers of the gravure o’er the porch ; 
But of th’ esoteric ritual of the church 
Untutor’d neophytes! If not for heed 
Of him whose passive soul is but a chosen reed, 
From which the Universal Pan, soft-breathing, 
Makes gentle music swell and soar, like incense wreathing ; 
Yet, for the sake of all the love he sings, 
He prays ye—learn to sigh ; and grow less loveless things !” 





* «© The editor of one of these same periodicals is, the 
author has reason to believe, the person who, after he had 
done his litulemost to injure the sale of the book, actually 
disposed of his gratuitous copy of it forthwith, to a 
second-hand iaakaanien, in Holywell Street, in the 
Strand, for four shillings and sixpence! This may not 
be a very reputable thing for the person in question to 
have done; but the author is happy to have been the 
means of supplying him with the credentials for, at least, 
one satisfactory dinner. ‘To the eloquent critic in the 
Monthly Repository, and to several other gentlemen, the 
author, for their able and encouraging notices of his book, 
has here the pleasure of confessing himself to be most 





days afterwards, when the lady was surprised 


gtateful.” 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Valuable Collection of Books, 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 
No. 22 FLEET STREET, 
THIS DAY (SATURDAY), AND MONDAY, 
AUGUST 10, ‘ 
Including the 
LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN 
Removed from the Country; 
Also, 
A Portion of the Library of the late | 
Rev. William Sharpe, 
Rector of Patiswick, Essex ; 
Among which will be found, 
In Folio—Dugdale’s M on, Plates by Hollar, 3 vols,; Rapin | 
and Tyndal’s England, with additional Ports. 5 vols.; Lodge’s | 
Portraits, 3 vols,; Stafford Gallery, by Ottley and Tomkins, 
coloured Plates, 4 vols. morocco; Museum Worsleyanum, 2) 
vols.; Gallerie de Luxembourg; Strutt’s Sylva Britannica, } 
Proofs; Miller’s Plants, 2 vols.; Clarendon’s Works, 7 vols. ; 
large paper; Discours de Saurin, 6 vols. large paper; Hakewill’s | 
Italy; Coney’s Cathedrals, 2 vols.; Dugdale’s Monasticon, in | 
Parts. Quarto—Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities; Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 6th edit. and Supplement, 26 vols. russia; Canova’ 
Works, 2 vols, large paper; European Scenery, proofs before 
letters; Nash’s Paris; Pugin and Heath's Paris, large paper, 
morocco; Henry’s Bible, plates, 6 vols.; Watts’ Works, 6 vols, } 
And in Octavo—Malone’s Shakespeare, 21 vols.; Bell’s British 
Theatre and Shakespeare, 58 vols. large paper, morocco; Edin- | 
burgh Review, 56 vols.; Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, | 
17 vols. large paper; Lodge’s Portraits, 55 Parts; Sharpe’s 
Poets, 54 vols.; Byron’s Works, 17 vols. ; Burns’ Works, 8 vols. 








\ 


morocco; Holy Bible and Common Prayer, with nearly 1000 | just completed, contain respectively Two Hundred and For 


Illustrations, 10 vols. morocco; Milner and Scott’s Church 
History, 8 vols.; Simeon’s Works, 21 vols.; Hawker’s Works, 10 
vols. large paper; &c. ) 
Together with | 

A COLLECTION OF 
Bronze and Marble Figures, &c. &c. 


May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


ON TUESDAY, AUGUST lith, AND 
FOLLOWING DAY, 


Fine Engravings, Framed and Glazed, 
Copperplates, Water-Colour Draw- | 
ings, Cabinet Paintings, &c. 


Among 


The Engravings, 
in elegant Frames, are the Chelsea Pensioners; The Penny 
Wedding; The Reading of the Will, after Wilkie, choice im- 
pressions of the Plates; Byron's Dream, after Eastlake; The 
Procession of the Flitch of Bacon, after Stothard, by Finden; 
The Wolf and the Lamb, after Mulready; George 1V. after Sir | 
T. Lawrence, &c. 


The Copperplates 
consist of numerous Portraits of Eminent Persons; Cromwell 
Dissolving the Long Parliament, by Reding; Views of London; 


| of Five Plates each, and the Third of Eighty Numbers, of Three. 


es 
NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
HE FUDGES in ENGLAND. 
being a Sequel! to “* The Fudge Family in Paris,” 
By THOMAS BROWN the YOUNGER, &c. &, 
P.cap 8vo. 8s. boards. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, 
with nearly One Hundred Portraits of Distinguished Persons in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, in Enamel, by the late H. Bone, 
Esq. R.A., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in 
the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. II. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. Greece and the Levant ; 
: ees =e Or, Diary of a Summer’s Excursion in 1834, 
| By the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D. 
| Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
| 2 vols. f.cap 8vo. 14s, boards. 


ORTRAIT of MUNDIG, price lis. 


beautifully coloured, from a Painting by C. Hancock, 
and engraved by F. C. Lewis. 

Mr. ae Portrait of Mundig, published by R. Acker- By the same Author. 
mann, of 19i Regent Street, is now ready for delivery. The Topography and Antiquities of Rome: 

“* We have seen a proof of this plate, and feel bound to say “ pography Xs q . ne ; 
that it is an excellent orale and is got up with great care and| With the Recent perme ae the pce and Via Sacra, 
graphic taste. It is also highly apgeeced by Mr. Bowes, the pro- 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Cuts, 3/, 3s, 
arn of the horse.”—Bell’s Life, July 19, 1835, : 1st | III. 

“‘ This is a charmingly executed portrait of a very beautiful | . . ° 
creature; and its rider, Wm. Scott, ts also faithfully delineated. Wanderings and Adventures in the Interior of 
yok Teg Southern Africa. 
tation if he continues to paint animals so admirably as in this | With an ——— seat cigs Inge of the recent 
gar ey BFE. Gazette, July 25th, 1835, ee ee By Antted Are orig 

The greatest variety of Sporting Prints, mounted and varnish- ‘ ews ° 
ed in a superior style, aes always on sale at the New Sporting With a Map and numerous Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. boards, 
Magazine Office, 191 Regent Street. 





_—_____ 


Iv. 
The Autobiography of an Irish Traveller. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. boards. 


Vv. 
The Gipsy. 3 vols. 
| By the Author of ** Mary of Burgundy,” “ Life and Adventures 
} of John Marston Hall,” «* Richelieu,” “ Darnley,” &c. &c. 
Price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 


Completion and Binding of 


ODGE’S ILLUSTRIOUS PORTRAITS. 


The entire completion of Three of the editions of this | 
Valuable Work, in the Folio, Quarto, and Octavo Sizes, offers to 
the Subscribers the opportunity to preserve their Copies by bind- 
ing and placing them permanently upon the Shelves of the 
Library or Bookcase. The concluding portion of the Work 
contains various Tables and Directions for this ered — any | VI. 
Sets remaining imperfect, either from the loss of Plates or Parts, | sos * 
or other accident, should be completed without any delay, either Journal of a Visit to Constantinople, and some 
7 Capi s am see ye - fected ee - of the Greek Islands. 

7 7 Pp s per . > * 
The Second and Third editions of the Octavo and Quarto Sizes, In By Joba Aaldjo, Een FOS. 
. . F.G.S. 


orty ” > 

», tee a. . nc -Eic Yaves. | Author of ‘* Ascent of Mont Blanc,” and ‘ Sketches of Vesuvius.” 
Portraits and Memoirs; the Second consists of Forty-Eight Parts, | In Bvo. with Plates etched by George Cruikshank, from Drawings 
The Folio edition is perfect in Four Volumes, containing the by the Author. 10s, 6d, boards. 

same number of Plates, and any single Parts or Wiggers ogee VII. 

be applied for immediately. The concluding Part or Number of | * y 

each edition contains the Tables of arrangement for the entire | Instructions to Young Sportsmen, 
Work. In all that relates to Guns, Shooting, and the Game-Laws, 
ieut.-Col. P. Hawker. 


Harding and Lepard, 4 Pall Mall East. 7s a 
7th edition, corrected, enlarged, and improved (30 Plates and 
Cuts), 18s. cloth. 


_ r 
BOOKSELLING and STATIONERY «*Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his 
BUSINESS to be disposed of in a City in the West of | ‘Instructions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the 
England.—The Trade, from which the present Proprietor is re- | subject.” —Blackwoods’ Magazine. 
tiring, has been established a more than 30 Years, and been VIII 
conducted with advantage. he Shop and Situation are unex- ; > 
ceptionable, the Rent moderate, and the Stock to be taken at a The Doctor, &e. Vol. IIT. 10s. 6d. boards. 
valuation. Capital required about 1000/, | Also, the Two previous Volumes. 
Apply by Letter to X. Y., care of Messrs. Mudie and Son, | « That singular production called ‘ The Doctor, &c.’ is rich, 
Newsvenders, 15 Coventry Street. | beyond almost any other of the time, in the best knowledge and 
= See ae | the most beautiful literature.” —Quarterly Review, 
NFERNAL MACHINE.—ATTEMPT to} IX. 
sa ge eg rabeerinpe th KING of the FRENCH, and HIS New Novel by the Authoress of * Constance,” &c. 
SONS.—The Observer of Sunday, Aug. 9, will contain a correct 4 
Engraving of the Destructive Machine and House from whence | ‘ Rosabel. 3 vols. Il. 11s. 6d. boards. k 
the atrocious Murders were committed, with a Portrait of the ‘An acute appreciation of human nature, a sufficient knov- 
Assassin, | ledge of life, vivacity in description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 
tions of ¢ Rosabel.’"”—Literary Gazette. 











Price of the Observer, Sevenpence. 
ffice 169 Strand. 
A Monday afternoon edition of the Observer, adapted for the 
country and readers abroad, is regularly published. 


0a 
The Edinburgh Review, No. 124. 








Merigot's Views in Rome; Alken’s Humorous Miscellanies, &c. 
The Lithographic View of London, after Hollar, by Martin; 
the Four Stones, and remaining Impressions. 

The Drawings 
include a fine Collection of Views on the Coast, beautifully exe- | 
euted by Daniell, besides Speci by B i Calvert, 
Varley, Copley Fielding, Guercino; Studies by Paul Potter, &c. | 

And the 
Cabinet Paintings 
consist of Marine Pieces by Calvert, Landscapes by Clayton, &c. | 


*,* May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms, 


| 
| 





ON FRIDAY, AUGUST l4th, AND SIX 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 


The Second Portion of the Extensive | 
and Valuable Stock of Engravings | 


MESSRS. MOLTENO AND GRAVES, 


The long-established Printsellers in Pall Mall, 
Dissolving Partnership (by mutual consent); 
Consisting of the Works of the principal British Engravers, in 
different conditions; a fine Collection of Prints after Sir Thomas | 
Lawrence; the Works of Hogarth, in a great variety of states; | 
the Works of Bartolozzi, in different styles, including his Marl- 
borough Gems, an extensive Series of his Tickets and Book 
Plates; a large Collection of Portraits of distinguished Persons 
of the Reigns of George III. and IV.; Theatrical Portraits; 
Portraits in published states, eng d for books; Proof Im- 
pressions of Houbraken’s Heads; Ancient and Modern Foreign 
‘ortraits; also, numerous superb Engravings r the great 
Italian Masters, by Longhi, Anderioni, Garavaglia Toschi, &c., 

chiefly Proofs: together with a 


Collection of Drawings, 
By Cipriani, Hearne, Holland, Lee, Hart, &c.; 
A few Pictures in Oil, 
By Stothard, Smirke, &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 


*,* Money advanced, and Valuati of every Descrip 
Property for the payment of the Probate Duty, 











: In 2 vols, f.cap 8vo. 14s. ‘ 
REECE and the LEVANT; or, Diary of 
a Summer’s Excursion in 1834. 
By the Rev. RICHARD BURGESS, B.D. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


By J. D. RAHLFFS By the same Author, 
y J.D. . Tae FO _ 
Dedicated to his Friend, J. Moscheles, Esq. The Topography and Antiquities of Rome ’ 
A novel system of tuition, strongly recommended to teachers of With the recent Discoveries about the Forum and Via Sacra. 
the Piano-forte, Ladies’ Schools, Governesses, and those who 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Cuts, 3I. 3¢. 
assist in this branch of ed i For “ch istics,” see ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 
New Monthly Magazine for August. — _ ED 
- — _ — No. I. price 6d. plain, and 1s. coloured, to be continued monthly, 
J 
LORIGRAPHIA BRITANNICA; or, 
Engravings and Descriptions of the Flowering Plants 
and Ferns of Britain. 
By RICHARD DEAKIN, F.R.C.S.E., and 
ROBERT MARNOCK, - 
Curator of the Sheffield Botanical and Horticultural Gardens, 
Sheffield: Published by G. Ridge; and sold in London by 
R. Groombridge, 6 Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 


MUSIC. 


To be published on the 12th August, price 10s. 6d, 
Wessel and Co. No. 6 Frith Street, Soho Square, London, 
HE GERM of FINE PIANO-FORTE 
PLAYING. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 8s. in boards, ‘ 
r | ‘HE FUDGES in ENGLAND; being a 
Sequel to the Fudge Family in Paris. 
y THOMAS BROWN the YOUNGER, 
Author of the “ Twopenny Post-Bag,” &c. &c. a 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. : 
Mr. Courthope's improved editious of Debrett's Peerage 
and Baronetage, 


THE FIRST AND ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 
KS. Each in One Volume, 


COWPER'S LIFE AND WOR 
In Monthly Volumes, price 5s. bound and lettered, splendidly Em- 


bellished with Engravings by the Findens, after the Drawings EBRETT’S COM PLETE PEERAGE 


by Harding, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and losin 
‘HE LIFE and WORKS of COWPER, | The twentieth edition, with Addie oe 
. ad WILLIAM C 4s sq. 
= (The only complete edition extant.) Price 1. 8s. in cloth boards. _ _ 
Edited by the Rev. T. 8S. GRIMSHAWE, A.M. *,* This edition may be considered an entirely new - “4 
Author of « The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond,” &c. every part having been scrupulously corrected after the most dili 
“ We find no cause, when noticing the present volume of this gent inquiry and research. The Arms are all newly Dass 
elegant and valuable work, to alter one single expression of praise | Harvey, with the utmost attention to the most minute — 
which was bestowed on the former volumes. Indeed the pre-| distinctions. A new and complete List of the Dormant and Ex- 
ee eel prep is from the pen of the Rev. J, W. Cun-| tinct Peerage is now first added to the work. 1 d h mth 
ningham, Vicar of Harrow, increases the worth of the poetical re PE the 
portion of this edition beyond what we had anticipate: Debrett s Baronetage of bons ose the on 
Essay is not only a correct, but a complete and graceful guide to | edition, published in April 1835; carefu ieee ings by Harvey, 
a proper appreciation of the genius and poetry of the great Christ- mitheees with a new Set of the Arms, from Drawing 
ian poet who is the subject of it. It collects all that is most va-| Price Ml. 5s. ‘ tei P an and 
tuable from former criticisms, presenting it to the eye at once; |“ London: Printed for J.» G-» — o. nee J 
and is done with such an affection and candour as to con- | Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; — “- Aer ata J. Booker; J+ 
vince the reader that a congenial spirit, as well as independent | Richardson; Baldwin and vg oh te * Haciltonand Co.; Sher- 
and accomplished thinker, has performed the duty. Doubtless | coe wy rey ees mete Hodgson: Simpkin and 
this work must have a great sale—the li r j- | wood and Co.; Far vy. Pick ant Boone; 
fal. Monthly pot embellishments are beauti Co.; J. Hearne; W. Mason; W. Pickering; T, and WwW, i 


Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Houlston and Son; and J. Templeman, 
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ae 
POPULAR CLASS-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
i by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
panael ~ Heo m a edition revised, price Ls. 6d. 
7 JUVENILE READER, adapted to 


the capacity of Young Children. 


I. 
In 12mo. the 6th edition, Price 4s. 6d. 
Pinnock’s Explanatory English Reader, 

for Elder Pupils. 


III. 
In 12mo. the 10th edition, price 3s. 
Introduction to Pinnock’s Explanatory Reader. 


IV. 
In 12mo. a new edition, with numerous Engravings, price 5s. 
Platt’s Literary and Scientific Class-Book. 

This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The lessons in the end of the volume consist of a series 
of reflections on the works of creation, collected fram the best 
modern writers. 


In small 8vo. with beautiful a: the 2d edition, price 7s. 
handsomely bound, 
Beauties of the British Poets, 
With Introductory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 
In 18mo. price 3s. 
Pinnock’s Moral Poetical Miscellany. 


HITTAKER’S SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS, printed by Whittingham, in 
royal 24mo. with Frontispieces and Vignettes. 

« Beautifully printed and prettily ornamented, the present 
graceful little tomes only require a morocco or russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The engravings are 
very beautiful.”—Literary Gazette. s 

Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 
Par 


Elisabeth ; ou, Les Exiles en Siberie. 
Madame Cottin. 2s. 6d. * 7 
Histoire de Charles XII. Par Voltaire. 4s. 6d. 
Belisaire. Par Marmontel. 3s. 
Les Aventures deTélémaque. Par Fénélon. 5s. 
Atala. Par Chateaubriand.— La Chaumiére 
Indienne. Par St. Pierre. 3s. : 
Numa Pompilius, second Roi de Rome. Par 
Florian. 4s. 6d. _ . 
La Henriade, Poéme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 
Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 


Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de l’Empire 
du Pérou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Recon- 
quise, Par Florian. 5s. 

Guillaume Tell; ou, la Suisse Libre: et 
Eliezer Nephthali. Par Florian. 3s. 

Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane. Par Le 
Sage. 2tom. 10s. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Par Fénélon, 4s. 

Histoire de l’Empire de Russie sous Pierre 
leGrand, Par Voltaire. 5s. 

These elegant editions may be had in various bindings. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 9s. Published by Hodges and Smith, Book- 
sellers, Dublin; and may be had of Messrs. Longman, Rees, and 
Co.; Henry Renshaw; S. Highly, London: and Maclachlan 
and Stewart, Edinburgh, 


A STATISTICAL INQUIRY into the 
L STATE of the MEDICAL CHARITIES of IRE- 
LAND; with Suggestions for a Medical Poor Law, by which the 
existing Defects and A buses of these Institutions may be died 
and a Uniform System of District General Hospitals and Dispen- 
Saries established, under which the Sick Poor of every Parish in 
the Kingdom may be economically Provided with adequate 
Professional Attendance. To which are added Several Tables, 
shewing the Resources, Expenditure, Comparative Efficiency, 
ke. of the Greater Part of the Metropolitan and County Infir- 
maries, Fever Hospitals, Dispensaries, and District Lunatic 
Asylums of Ireland, and of a considerable Number of the Provin- 
cial Hospitals of England. 

5 By DENNIS PHELAN, 

‘urgeon to the County of Tipperary Jail, and to the House of 

ndustry and Lunatic Asylum, Clonmel. 





In 1 vol, royal 12mo. price 15s. boards, dedicated to the King, 


YP . 

HE LORDS and the PEOPLE;; or, the 
connesi Principles of Civil Government illustrated, under the 
vhaaen of Religion with the State and Nobility in Britain; 
inte sh aaah auses which led td the Dissolution of the Grecian 
. ier ence, and the Fall of the Roman Empire, are applied 

nglish — of the present Times; and the Foundation of the 
Wi + > onstitution displayed under the Christian Covenant, 
ith a Vindication of the Church of England. 
Np, Tye WILLIAM HENRY C. GREY, Esq. 
cn i his work contains a full exposé of the Papal System, 
Lond Tish Church Question, Municipal Reform, &c. &c. 
., ondon: W. Edwards, 12 Ave Maria Lane; Parker, Oxford; 


St , ; - 
Co. Dubin abridge; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; Curry and 


In 8vo. price 1s. 


STAMMERING considered in reference to 


\ its Cure, by the 1 i i 
Uwterance. tie? application of those Laws which regulate 
4 od trati v 
Grete Bintbeck, MsD. ¥.'8, wesc. her “NT Marees 0 
y RICHARD CULL 
Author a Observations on Impediments of Speech.” 
ublished by Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





INTRODUCTORY BOOKS IN WRITING, ARITHMETIC, 
AND BOOK-KEEPING. 
Published by Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
n 18mo. price Is. 6d. 


N EASY GRAMMAR of WRITING; 
or, Penmanship Analysed. Containing Rules for the 
Formation of Letters, Position of Words, &c.; Forms of Letters, 
Bills, Receipts, &c.; with Examples. 
By T. PERRY. 


Also, 
Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets of Ex- 
lanatory Copies; adapted to the Rules given in the Grammar. 
rice (each) 8d. 


And 
Perry’s Copy-Books, Nos. I., II., and III., 


ruled to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) 6d. 


Il. 
In 4to. price 1s. 
4 me ed . . . 
Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book; containing 
easy Exercises in the first Rules of Arithmetic. 


Also, 

Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 
Books, calculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 4to, Price 3s, each. 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in 
which are given Six Answers toeach Sum. 12mo. price 3s. 6. 

By these Ciphering-Books much time and trouble will be saved, 
the sums being all set and the rules inserted. The teacher will 
derive much assistance from the Key, which has a series of 
answers to every question, by which a great variety may be 
introduced in the exercise of the scholars without any difficulty. 
For ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents who instruct their 
own children, this set of books is particularly recommended. 


Ill 


Price @d, 

Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, 
Weights, and Measures; with Questions for Examination, 
Notes, &c. 

In 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-Keeping; com- 
prising Inland and Foreign Trade, arranged by Single Entry, 
Italian Method of Double Entr¥, and the present Practice of the 
Counting-House; with a Comparison of these three Methods. 
To which are subjoined, Queries and Answers on Merchants’ 
Accounts, &c.; with engraved Forms. By C. Morrison. 


New French Reading Rooks, 
FE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH 
READING BOOK; or, Petites Histoires Intéressantes, 
2d edition. Pp. 200. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 

*,* This little work is intended for children beginning to 
read the French Language; the language is easy, and there is a 
Translation into English of the difficult words at the end of each 
page. 


’ *-. 

2. De Porquet’s Traducteur Parisien ; con- 
sisting of a Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Facts, Familiar 
Letters, Sacred Drama, &c. New edition, bound. Pp. 300. 
Price 4s. 

*,* This Work is intended for those who have already some 
knowledge of the French Language. A Lexicon of the Words in 
English, Alphabetically arranged, is at the end of the Book. 

3. Histoire de Napoleon, a l'usage des écoles. 
By L. A. J. Mordacque. 2d edition. Price, bound, 5s. 

«« The history of M. Mordacque is one of the best digests we 
have seen of those great events, which, at the mention of the 
name of Napoleon, passed before the mind’s eye in the shadowy 
dignity of departed grandeur. It will be found exceedingly va- 
luable to schools.”—New Monthly Magazine, 

*,* This Work is intended for those more advanced in the 
Language: it gives an interesting account of the great events con- 
nected with Napoleon; has a Portrait, and Map of Europe. 

F. De Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers and Stati Sy 
11 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; Simpkin and Co.; Long- 
man and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; who will supply the Country 
Trade free from the usual charge for Commission. 





8 New Burlington Street, August 8. 
Mr. Bentley has just published the following New Books :— 
Ini 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
7 4ene of the RAMAD’HAN. 
By J. A. St. JOHN, Esq. 
Author of « Egypt and Mohammed Ali,” &c, 


Il. 
A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
With Sketches of Hungary, Wallachia, Servia, and Turkey. 
y Michael J. Quin, 
Author of «A Visit to Spain,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Piates, 2ls. 


Ill. 
NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Tales of the Peerage and the Peasantry. 
By the Author of ‘* The Chaperon.” 


A Summer Ramble in Syria, 
With a Tartar Trip from Aleppo to Stamboul, 
By the Kev. Vere Monro. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, price 24s, 
Also, just ready, 
In 1 vol. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Zumalacarreguy, 
The Career of Don Carlos, 
Since the Death of Ferdinand VII.; 
Being a Chapter in the History of Charles V. 
By his Aide-de-camp, the Baron de Los Valles. 


Il. 
Tremordyn Cliff. 
By Frances Trollope, 
Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ¢ Belgium 
and Western Germany,” &c. 3 vols. 





Foolscap 8vo. with Vignette, 6s. cloth, Vol. V. of the 
ISTORY of ENGLAND. 
Continued from Sir James Mackintosh. 
Forming Vol. 69 of Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 


July l, 
History of Greece. (5 vols. 
By the Rev, C. Thirlwall, M.A. Fel, of Trin. Col. Camb. Vol. I. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 


ARCHDEACON BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, &c. 


TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
consisting of 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Plates, 
corrected to 1835. 12s, half-bound, 


Il. 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 22 


coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s. 


Ill, 

General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo. 
graphy. 45 coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. 11. 4s. 

*.* The Author begs to observe that in the present editions 
he has added Maps of the West Indies and Australia to the 
Modern, and of Mauritania, Numidia, and Africa Propria, to 
the Ancient Atlas; and has had several of the Maps redrawn 
and re-engraved, especially those of Greece and Italy, on a 
larger scale, and one of Italy also added, without any increase of 
price. 

Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. New edition, corrected to 1835, In 1 vol. 
8vo. 9s, boards. Fi 

Outline Geographical Copy-Books, intended 
as Practical Exercises. 4to. 4s. each, sewed. tia a 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions; being 
an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Govern- 
ment, for the Use of Schools. New edition, 8vo, 6s.6d. 

Key to the same, 6s. boards. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

a In 8vo. price 12s. in boards, 

{CCLESIASTES ANGLICANUS; being 

a Treatise on the Art of Preaching, as adapted to a 
Church of England Congregation: contained in a Series of Let- 
ters to a Young Clergyman. 
By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 
Curate of St. Chad's, Lichfield; late Student of Christ Church. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PERSONS, 
ERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT 
to her UNCLE; comprising a Variety of interesting In- 
formation for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in the 
Year. Anew edition, 3 vols. small 8vo, 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


II. 
Garry Owen; or, the Snow Woman, and 
Poor Bob the Chimney-Sweeper. With Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
Printed to correspond with “ Early Lessons.” 2s. 6d. 


Ill. 
The History of the late War, with Sketches 
of Napoleon, Nelson, and Wellington, in the style of ** Stories for 
Children.” 1 vol. half-bound, 2s. 6d. 


IV. 
Gospel Stories. An Attempt to render the 
chief Events of the Life of our Saviour intelligible and profitable 
to Young Children. A new edition, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 


v. 
Stories for Children, from the History of 


England. 1)th edition, 3s. half-bound. 


, 


Hymns, written and adapted to the Weekly 
Church Service of the Year. By Bishop Heber. 9th edition. In 
a pocket vol. 2s, Gd. 


VII. 
Mrs. Markham’s Histories. 
1. England. 5th and cheaper edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards. 
A 3d edition, 2 vols. 12s. 
On the plan of Mrs. Markham’s Histories of England 
By Maria Callcott. 2 vols, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE and 
e TOUR in the UNITED STATES of NORTH AME. 
RICA, in 1833 and 1834. 
By E. 8. ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


and France. 


2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 
,o 2. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
AMERICA. 
By Mrs. BUTLER (late Fanny Kemble). 
*,* For a criticism and estimate of this work, see the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
A 2d edition, 4to. with a Geological Map, Sections, and Plates of 
“ossil Plants and Animals, 1/. 11s, 6d. 
LLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of 
YORKSHIRE; or, a Description of the Strata and Or- 
ganic Remains of the Yorkshire Coast. 
By JOHN PHILLIPS, F.G.S, 
Professor of Geology in King’s College, London. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Post 8vo. 128. 
TRE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
including the Vita Nuova and Convito. Translated 
By CHARLES LYELL, Esq. of Kinnordy. 
With the Italian Text on the page opposite the Translation, 
J Murray, Albemarle Street, 
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POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; and sold by all Booksellers. 
Lempriere Abridged. 


EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, Abridged from Anthon’s and Barker's 

Second Edition; for Schools of both Sexes. 

By E. H. BARKER, Trin. Coll. Camb. 
8s. 6d. boun d. 
This work gives every article in a condensed form. 

Latin Gradus, without Verses or Phrases. | + 
The English of wot words is given, with their formation. 4th 


edition, 7s. 6d. bo 

Dictionary of Latin Phrases. By Robinson. 
Much improved. 

Latin and English Dictionary, greatly im- 
proved by Rev. Dr. Niblock. 6s. 

Virgil, with English Notes, Original and 


‘selected from the Delphin and other editions. nterpretatio. 


Zth edition, 7s. 6d ‘ 
12th edition, 3s. 6d. 18mo. 


Virgil, Text only. 
Horace; English Notes. 5th edition, 5s. 


Horace. The objectionable Odes and Pas- 
sages expunged. 5th edition, 3s. 6d. 18mo. 

Juvenal and Persius; English Notes. 2d 
edition, 5s. 6d. 12mo. 

Juvenal and Persius: no Notes. 3s. 


Elegantie# Latine ; or, Rules and Exercises 
illustrative of iegent Latin "Style. For the middle and higher 
By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. A general List of 

10¢) edition, 4s. 6d. 


A Key may be had, price 2s. 

Second Latin Exercises ; 3; intended as an 
Introduction to the “ Elegantia Latina.” By the Same. 2d 
edition, 2¢, 6d. . é 

First Exercises, to be translated into Latin. 
12th edition, 1s. 6d. : 

Cicero’s Select Epistles. 
With English Notes, 3s 

Selections from Ovid’s Epistles and Ti- 
ballus; English Notes. By Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading 
School. 4s. 6d. 

Elements of Latin Prosedy, with Exercises 


and ag as di ion to making Latin 
Verses. By Rev. C. yo “oh = 3s. 6d. 


A Key may be had, 2s. 6d. 

Ovidii Metamorphoses Selectz ; English Notes 
and Questions. BytheSame. 5th edition, 4s. 6d. 

Phadri Fabule; English Notes. The ob- 
jectionable Fables omitted. By the Same. 5th edition, 2s. 6d, 

Eutropius; English Notes and Questions. 
By the Same. 6th edition, 2s. 6d, 

Cornelius Nepos; English Notes and Ques- 
tions, BytheSame. 6th ‘edition, 3s. 6d. 

Series of Exercises and Questions, adapted 


to the best Latin Grammars. By the Same. 4th edition, 9s. 6d. 
12mo. 


5th edition, 2s.— 





With English Notes and Questions, 
Thucydides. A new Recension of the Text. 
By Rev. 8. T. Bloomfield, D.D. 3 vols. small 8vo. 272, 
Herodotus. Containing the History of the 
Persian Wars. By Rev. Dr. Stocker, Examiner at Oxford. 2 


Hecuba of Euripides. By Rev. J. R. 
Major, Head Master of King’s Coll. School, London. 34 edition, 

Medea of Euripides. By the Same. 2d 
edition, 5s, 

Phenisse of Euripides. By the Same. 5s. 
Orestes of Euripides. By the Same. 5s. 
These Four Plays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 18s. 

CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By Rev. J. 
Brasse, ~ Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. 2d edition, 5s. 12mo, 
(Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles. By the 


Same. 4s. 
“Antigone of Sophocles. By the Same. 5s. 

Trachiniz of Sophocles. By the ~~ 5s. 

Philoctetes of Sophocles. By G. Burges, 


Trin. Coll. Camb. 5s. 
These Five Plays may be had in 1 vol. cloth, 214. 


Prometheus of Aschylus. By the Same. 
2d edition, 5s. M 

Plato. Four Dialogues: Crito, Greater 
ay oe Second Alcibiades, and Sisyphus. By the Same, 


Anabasis of Xenophon. By F. C. Belfour, 


M.A. 2d edition, 8s, 6d. 
a of Xenophon. By E. H. Barker. 
* Demosthenes. Philippica I.; Cigatidenn 
1. II. I11.; de Pace; Aschi 
de Corona. BY the Same. 8s. 6d. 
Cicero’s 12 Select Orations. Text of Orel- 
lius, 7s. 6d. 
"Cicero de Officiis. Text of Heusinger. 3d 
edition, 6s. 
Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute. Text of 
Ernesti. By E.H. Barker. 5th edition, with alterations. 4s. 6d. 
Germany and Agricola of Tacitus. Brotier’s 
“and Passow's Text, By the Same, 4th edition, 54. 6d. 





ja de Bello Gallico. 
By the Same. 6s. 6d. 12mo. : ‘ 
Grotius de Veritate Christ. Relig. ; with 
all the Notes of Grotius, Le Clerc, and others, translated into 
By H., Southern, Trin. Coll, Camb, 6s. 
ivy. Books I. to V. By Dr.. Hickie, 
Master of Hawkstead School, 8s. 6d. 
Taciti Opera. Brotier’s Text, with his Ex- 
agi Notes, as Edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. translated into 
lish. 3 vols. small 8vo. 24s. boards. 
af This is the only edition fess ee published with English 


With iagueings 


Greek Exercises ; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Composition ; so arranged as to lead the Student from — 
Elements of Grammar to the highest parts of Syntax. By 
F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 3d edition, 6s. 6d. “ahaa 
A Key may be had, 3s, 6d. 

Greek Vocabulary. By. Rev. J. R. Major. 
Master of King’s Coll. School, London. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar ; with Notes for those who 
have made some progress in the Language. By R. Valpy, D.D. 
13th edition, 6s. 6d. 8vo. boards. 

lectus Sententiarum Grecarum; with 
English Notes and Lexicon. By the Same. 11th edition, 4s, 

Second Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Minora: with English Notes, and a Greek and English Lexicon. 
By Rev, F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 2d edition, 9s. 6d. 

vO. 


Third Greek Delectus; or, New Analecta 
Majora: with English Notes. By the Same. Intended to be 
used after the “ Second Greek Delectus.” 

Part I. Prose, 8s. 6¢. bound, contains Selections from Hero- 
dotus, Xenophon, Isocrates, Plato, Demosthenes, Lysias, Thucy- 
dides, Longinus, and Theophrastus. 

art Il. Poetry, 9s. 6d. bound, contains Selections from Homer, 
Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius, Theocritus, Pindar, Euripides, 
Sophocles, Zschylus, Aristophanes, &e. 

The two Parts may be had in ! vol, 15s. 6d. bound. 

Novum Testamentum, Grece, Knappii. Cr. 
8vo. large type, 6s. boards, or 6s. 6d. bound, 

Homer’s Iliad, with English Notes and 
Questions to the First Eight Book. By Rev. E. Valpy, B.D. 
4th edition, 10s. 

Homer's Iliad. Text of Heyne. 5th edition, 
62. 6d. 8vo, 

Latin Grammar, with Notes for those who 
have made some ‘isan in the Language. By R. Valpy, D.D. 
22d edition, 2s 

Delectus Latin. Sententiarum et Histori- 
arum; ad usum Tironum With E 
and Di and a Dicti Ys By the Same. 32d edition, 

d. In the D y to this edition, the Genders of 
Nouns, and the principal Parts of Verbs are inserted. 2s, 6d. 

Second Latin Delectus, to connect the ** De- 
lectus” and the «* Analecta Latina Majora:” with English Notes. 
By Rev. F. Valpy, Master of Reading School. 6. 

Analecta Latina Majora: containing Selec- 
tions from the best Latin Prose Authors; with English Notes, 
& Intended to be used after “* Valpy’s Second Latin 











Delectus.” 

Poetical Chronology of Ancient and English 
History; with Historical and ‘> Aimpuanate Notes, and an Index. 
By the Same. 14th edition, 2s. 6 

New Reader, consisting of Religious, Lite- 
rary, Moral, and Historical Pieces, in Prose and Verse; with 
Spaces to mark Artificial Pauses. 2d edition. Rules for the 
ee of English Poetry have been added. By the Same. 


_™ Gradus ; or, Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Prosodial Lexicon. For Schools and Colleges. By Rev. J. 
Brasse, D.D. 2d edition, i#s. boards. . 

Viger on Greek Idioms. Translated into 
—_ and Abridged. By Rev. J. Seager. 2d edition, 9s. 6d. 

joards. 


Hoogeveen on Grock Particles, on the same 
plan. By the Same. 7s. 6d. bi 
Bos on Greek Ellips pees, on the same plan. 
By the Same. 9s. 6d. boards. 
Hermann on Greek Metres, on the same plan. 
By the Same. 383. 6d. boards. 
Maittaire on Greek Dialects, on the same 
plan. By the Same. 92. 6d. boards. 
“— These Five last Works aay be had in 2 vols. cloth, 1. = 
THE MOST RECENT GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS. | 
In 1 pocket vol. mr arm 8vo. siting Met-ef Scotland printed pages, 


UIDE. to the HIGHLANDS and 
h ‘ ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including Orkney and 
sa . 
y GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, of Inverness. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
NORTHERN TOURS. 
2d edition, with Nine characteristic Sketches, and two Maps, 


post 8vo, 12s. 
XCURSIONS in the NORTH of 
EUROPE, through parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norwa: 
By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
Author of “ A Visit to Iceland.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








h edition, 4 vols. 12mo. price only 24s. 


RINCIPLES of naan’ eel 


with a Glossary, ig an E: 


Terms, anda CCH Ind 
HARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
President of the Geological! Society. 
Liustrated with 147 Woodcuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 








John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





James's § 4ug.0. 
NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICA Tone * 


HE POETICA 
MILTON. Va Ht-priee of JOHN 


ted by Sir EG ox BRYDGEs, 
And iltustrovea by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


The Westminster Review, No. XLV. price 4s, 
11. 
Italy and Switzerland. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
By William Thomson, Assistant Commissary-General. 


“A more excellent guide cannot be adopted.” — 
Gazette. 7 ae 


Thurlston Tales. "8 vols. post 8vo. 
By the Author of “ Tales of a — to the Arctic Resid » 


Plantagenet. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
*‘ Decidedly the best novel = season.” —Morning Post. 


Transfusion. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
By the late William Godwin, j un. Es 
“Will become a standard novel in British literature.” — 
Monthly Review, 


vil. 
The Doom of Giallo. 
By James Boaden, Esq. 2 vois. 
“¢ A highly interesting and moral tale.” —Globe. 
Printed for John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 


2a edition, Cr by nearly One Hundred Bogravings fen 
T rO by the Author, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2 


A HIS RY of ARCHITECTURE, 
By the late THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 


Author of “« Anastasius.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
New Work by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Embellished with Portraits of the Hon. Mrs. Norton and 
Lady Graham, in 2 vols. price l/. 1s, 


> ~ ° 
HE COQUETTE, and other Tales, in 
Prose and Verse. 

His honour the Vice-Chancellor having dissolved the injune- 
tion granted to restrain the sale of this work, the public is re- 
spectfully informed that it can now be had, on application, of 
every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 

Sdwarg Churten, Pyblic Library, 26 jatelles Street. 


HE. PRIME MINISTER. A Poem, 


Political and Historical ; dedicated to Sir Robert Peel. 
By a PEE 


«« Not senates, insolently loud, 
Those echoes of a thoughtless crowd~ 
Nor foreign nor domestic treachery 
Could warp thy soul to their unjust ais si 
Dry 
Edward Churten, Fuplic Library, 26 Holles Street. 


art II. price 5s. boun 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE ITS OWN 
TEACHER; or, the Study of French divested of all its 
difficulties. By RENE ALIVA, 
Author of the “* Anti- Spelling Book.” 
“« This is a very able work—new, experimental, but not quack- 
ish.” —Spectator. 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 
+,* Schoolmasters supelies on thes most sages terms. 
price 9 
HE MECHANICS of "LAW- MAKING. 
Intended for the Use of Legislators, and all other Persons 
concerned in the making and understanding of English Laws. 
“It is the result ofa — well conceived, and to our judg- 
ment well execut '—Tim 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 








a IN THE PRESS. 
the press, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. 
ABERISM EXPOSED and *REFUTED, 
and the Apostolicity of the Catholic Doctrine Esta- 
blished; being a new and complete Answer to the Second Edi- 
tion of “‘ Faber’s ene ae of Romani 
By the Rev. F. C. NUSENBETH 
Printed and published by Bacon and Kinnebrook, Norwich. 


Of whom may be had the following Works of the same Author: 
1. Reply to Faber’s Supplement, 8vo. 10s. 
. Difficulties of Faberism, 2s. 6d. 
z Defence against Blanco White, 2d edi- 


tion, 1s. 





Midsummer Present for Children, 
On Monday will be ee coe — vols. with woodcuts, 


ITTLE ARTHUR'S. “HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, 
By M— C—. 
John Murray, ‘Albemarle Street. 
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